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This 3) million gallon capacity tank 
supplied by Braithwaites to the 
Murree Water Works, India, is the 
largest in the world. Braithwaite 
Pressed Steel Tanks, available in 
sizes from 220 gallons upwards, meet 
every liquid storage requirement. 
For further details you are invited to 
apply for a copy of our latest Pressed 
Steel Tank brochure. 


PRESSED 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. ENGINEERS LTD. 16 KINGS HOUSE, 10 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Telephone: WHitehall 3993 
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lightweight 
concrete 
slab. 


tile-and- 
a-half 


tile 


SECTION THROUGH GABLE. 
lightweight concrete insulation 
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tile verge, formed 
shown in sections. 


RITISH ARCHITECTS li 


The Marley Sys- 
tem of Pitched 
Roofing in Rein- 
forced concrete— 


* * * 
eliminates timber 

costs NO MORE than a 
flat roof and very little 
more than a timber 
pitched roof 

* * * 
quickly erected with the 
minimum of skilled 
labour—man hours are 
reduced to 4 

* * * 
uses no more steel than 
a flat roof (1 lb. per foot 
super measured on the 
flat) 

x * * 
will take any kind or 
size of tile or slate 

* 
system can be supplied 
for scaling roofs 


MAY WE SEND YOU 


gutter. 


brickwork bondi 


line of 
suit wall thick 


ness. 


FURTHER DETAILS ? 
THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LTD. 
LONDON ROAD, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
‘Ph ne 


ng to 


and ‘Grams: Sevenoaks 125] 


eaves units I 


brickwork 


Works throughout the Country 


corbel—_ IL | 


line of tile 


BRICKWORK CORBEL. at gable end. 


169.metal strip. lightweight concrete slab. 


grouted joint 


cast-in 


RAFTER SECTION at 90° TO SLOPE 
showing fixing of insulation 


No.2 mild steel eal 


VAK/ 7 
DETAIL OF TENSION JOINT IN TIE-BEAM 


internal wall 
not necessarily 
under tie 
connection. 


finish 


recast concrete 
eaves filler strip, 
lightweight \ 
concrete 
slabs 
gutter bracket 
hooked over. « 
plugged into 
joints 


precast concrete“ tie-beam 


eaves plate. ——— 


EAVES DETAIL 
lightweight concrete insulation 


7 Ar Weavity wall 
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PAINT PROGRESS through the Ages 


Tue early Railway Engine represented the 
last word in mechanical locomotion of those 
times. On it, and its train, was lavished all the 
care and attention due tosuch an epoch-making 
invention. All the arts of the craftsmen-coach- 
painter were employed on the decoration of 
carriages and engine. Paints and varnishes were 
evolved to cope with the hitherto unheard-of 
speeds, and the rattling, vibration, bumping 
and alternate steam. and smoke baths of the 


new “Steed of Steel.” Now, in little more than 


acentury, the famous old “Rocket” has become 
a revered museum exhibit bearing no 
resemblance at all to the streamlined giant of 
the modern railway. So, also, have the laborious 
old coach-painting methods given way to 
speedy, efficient processes made possible by the 
little-known, yet epoch-making, advance in 
Paint technology. The Paint Industry is one of 
the oldest in the world but it has always kept 
pace with the times, and in the forefront has 


always been the “House of Pinchin Johnson.” 


Pinchin Johnson 


Makers of Fine Paints, Enamels, 


Varnishes, etc. since 1834 


FUL, 
Manct 

Glasg« 
Bristo 
Bourn 
Torqu 
Lincol 
Newc: 


WITLEY COURT, WAITLEY, SURREY 


Wormlcy. 280-284 . 


London Office: 6 ARLINGTON STREET, S.W.1 (lelepbone: REGENT 0881) 
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SERIES NO. 7 


A WARD of a modern general hospital warnied 

by invisible ‘‘ panels”’ in the ceiling. The source 
of radiant heat is properly positioned above the 
patients and there are no obstructions or dust traps 


behind the beds. 


HEATING IN WAR 
BY ALL SYSTEMS : A.R.P. VENTILATION 
HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER AND GAS FILTRATION 
SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK , 7 HOT WATER SUPPLIES 
AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION § FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 
PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER mal — PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, ETC. 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: York, 39 Micklegate - - - York 4255 

Manchester 2,4 Albert Square - Blackfriars 6356 Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denbura - > Aberdeen 391 

3, 45 Great Charles Street 8391 

Bristol 1, C2, 86 St. Vincent S hat Eastbourne 19-29. Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 Terminus 2377 
ournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Row Boscombe $12 Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 Terminus 2877 
‘orquay, Castle Road - Torquay 3831 Liverpool: 4 Albers Square, Manchester 2 - Blackfriars 6356 

Lincoln, Guildhall Street - Lincoln 903 

Yewcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street Meweatile- -on- Tyne 26780 TROWBRIDGE - - - Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company : HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 


Temporary sldaress 
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at first sight this may appear humorous—if the FACT of throwing 
away good money is a joke, then we can all laugh—but the joke is 
on you and it’s your money. It is our job, however, to emphasise 
the FACT that TRICOSAL will prevent that ‘sinking feeling” 
(apologies to Bovril) or the joke going too far. 


These days, when heavily-laden trolleys are overworked, FLOORS 
that are TRICOSALED ensure that hardness to withstand cracked 
and broken wheels, and unusually hard wear, to which FLOORS 
belonging to FACTORIES, HOSPITALS, CANTEENS, etc., are 
being subjected. 

THE FACT is that broken and cracked FLOORS harbour germs, 


which in turn affect your output and efficiency. Use TRICOSALED 
FLOORS and be safe. 


WATERPROOFING HARDENING ACID-RESISTING 


A. A. BYRD & CO. LTD., 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 Telephone : Mansion House 7337 
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The value of the Wood Wool Building Slab as an insulating constructional unit is fully appreciated by 
Government departments, who are now specifying these slabs for the roof-decking and wall-cladding of many 
types of war building. But only when war is over will the significance of Wood Wool Building Slabs be 
generally realised. Clearly there is no essential difference between the sound-insulation problems arising in 
the building of a departmental radio studio and that of, say, a cinema ; or between the heat-insulation needs 
of a war hostel and those of a block of flats. Wood Wool Building Slabs resist the passage of heat, they 
are sound absorbing, and they protect against fire danger as well as against moisture condensation 
qualities which will be urgently needed in peace-time building. 7'he Wood Wool Building Slab Manufacturers 
Association is in being to extend the knowledge of the qualities and uses of Wood Wool Building Slabs. A 
‘echnical booklet containing the latest information about them is available, which will be sent on request ; please 
send us a penny stamp in order to comply with recent Paper Control regulations. 


WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLABS 


PUT INSULATION WHERE YOU NEED IT 


THE WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLAB MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION : 21 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 8021 
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CAN HELP 


when you are planning for post-war recon- 
struction, to which much consideration is now 
being given. One thing is certain—obsolete 
methods will not be tolerated since the stimulus 
of necessity has produced a wealth of new 
methods and improved technique. We are 
confident that we can offer you a yet higher 
degree of efficiency than heretofore. 


YOUNG, AUSTEN YOUNG, LID 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
LONDON - LEICESTER - LIVERPOOL : NOTTINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH 
TEMPORARY LONDON ADDRESS - UPHILL ROAD -MILL HILL: N-W7 - ‘Phone MILL HILL 2285 (6tines) 
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LUXFER LIMITED 


THE BRONZE CASEMENT 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED 
FOR BEAUTY, EFFICIENCY 
& ECONOMY IN UPKEEP: 


LUXFER ARE EXPERIENCED 
THE MANUFACTURE 
ALL TYPES WINDOWS 
BRONZE AND STEEL 
THE INSTRUCTIONS 
DESIGNS ARCHITECTS 


WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, 
N.VW.10 


TELEPHONE: WILLESDEN 0352 = TELEGRAMS: LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON. 
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LAS USES-=No. 7 
: Prismatic Glass 


The primary function of Prismatic Glass is to direct light through windows into rooms which, 
owing to their being overshadowed by neighbouring buildings, do not receive any direct 


= 


light from the sky. 


ANGLE No. |: For situations where the angle of the light’s incidence taken 


ANGLE No. 2: For situations where the angle of the light’s incidence taken 


ANGLE No. 3: For situations where the angle of the light’s incidence taken 


from the horizontal is up to 30°. 


from the horizontal is between 30° and 40°. 


from the horizontal is over 40°. 


USES : For glazing windows which are over- 
shadowed by neighbouring buildings; to transmit 
light into dark places; and to ensure maximum 
use of available daylight. If a certain amount of 
vision is required use Polished Plate or Sheet glass 
for the lower panes and Prismatic for the top 
panes of the window. 


SPECIFICATION : Glaze windows where 


the angle of the light’s incidence taken from the 


horizontal is up to 30° with PRISMATIC Angle 
No. 1. 

Glaze windows where the angle of the light’s 
incidence taken from the horizontal is between 30° 
and 40° with PRISMATIC Angle No. 2. 

Glaze windows where the angle of the light’s 
incidence taken from the horizontal is over 46° 
with PRISMATIC Angle No. 3. 

The glass to be fixed with the prisms running 
horizontally and on the inside of the window. 


This is published by PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED, of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical 
Department is always available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of glass in architecture. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS AT: 63 PICCADILLY, W.1. »« TELEPHONE REGENT 4281 
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THE STRENGTH IS IN THE SECTION 


SIEGWART 


PRECAST FLOORS AND ROOFS 


NO CENTERING REQUIRED 


THE SIMPLICITY IS IN THE SYSTEM 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 
Croxley Green, Rickmansworth, Herts. Tel. : Rickmansworth 2268/9 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW 
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BRICK or — ? 


HE SELECTION OF MATERIALS for post-war building will be influenced by 

Ton factors. Fitness-for-purpose, durability, weathering properties, main- 
tenance costs... these and other considerations will determine the construc- 
tion and facings of our new buildings. 
Among contemporary materials, Good Bricks have much in their favour. They 
are adaptable to practically any type or class of building. They can be colourful or 
sombre, textured or smooth, and are equally at home in “period” or ultra-modern 
schemes. 


Good Bricks have nothing to fear from time or weather; they impart exceptional 


and lasting strength to a structure, and carry their own permanent exterior finish. 


Good Bricks always look Good? 


Published in the interests of Good Brickwork by the makers of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI"” BRICKS 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON - - - ACCRINGTON 26&4 
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olour 
Building 


All our labour is now needed 
to make only those materials 
urgently wanted for war pur- 
poses, but when the war is 
| | over we shall make ‘Culla- 
| 

| 


mix” again. Then colour can 


be used for beauty insteal of 


camouflage, and we believe 


that “Cullamix” will play its 


full part. 


| COLOURED CEMENT & AGGREGATE 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
The Club House, Coombe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames. 
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Ideal Cooking and Heating 
Appliance for Rural Housing 


All from 


In the warm KITCHENETTE .... a In the LIVING ROOM... cheerful, economical 
roasting and baking oven and an effi- open fire with back boiler which provides 
cient hotplate with four boiling rings. abundant hot water for domestic purposes. 


: An open fire in the Living Room; a 
Living Room free from cooking. These 


essential housing requirements are pro- 


. U RE , vided by the ‘URE’ Back-to-Back Grate. 


Back-to-Back Grates 


Allan Ure & Co. Ltd. Keppochhill Glasgow N 


Pioneers and largest producers of Back-to-Back Grates 
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THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS LIST 


The following awards in the Birthday Honours List are of 
special interest to architects :— 


Mr. HucGu BEAvER, Director-General of the Ministry of 
Works, has been made a Knight Bachelor. 


Str GEOFFREY WHISKARD, Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, has been 
awarded the K.C.B. 


Capt. A. B. Waters, R.E. [A.], M.B.E. (Military division). 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION ON 
DEMOBILISATION 


The following letter from Mr. Basil Sullivan [F.], Chairman 
of the R.I.B.A. Demobilisation Committee, has been sent to 
the technical Press :— ; 


“FURTHER EDUCATION AND TRAINING SCHEME ” 
11.6.43. 

Sir,—In the following paragraphs an endeavour has been 
made to give as shortly as may be, in view of the restrictions on 
space, the gist of the Government’s “‘ Further Education and 
Training Scheme.” Those interested are advised to obtain 
copies of the leaflet containing fuller details from the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, and those who wish to take 
advantage of the scheme or desire guidance should also consult 
the Head of the nearest Recognised School of Architecture, 
or, in areas where there is no Recognised School, should consult 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


His Majesty’s Government have approved plans for providing 
financial assistance to enable suitably qualified men and women 
on demobilisation to undertake or continue further education 
or training (i.e. beyond the secondary school standard). Those 
undertaking careers in the fine arts or the professions are included 
in the scheme. 


The primary condition of eligibility will be proof of a period 
of full-time effective service in work of national importance 


during the war. In addition, the candidate will ordinarily be 
required to show that by reason of his service he has been unable 
to start training ; has suffered interruption or diversion of a career ; 
is unable to resume or continue a career, or requires a refresher 
course to enable him to follow his previous profession. 

By ‘further education’ is meant ‘‘ education beyond the 
secondary school standard.” It may be divided into courses. 
for those who entered war service before going to a University 
or entering on a course of training ; for those whose further 
education has been interrupted by war service; or refresher 
courses mainly for older groups. 


The criterion for entry to the courses will be whether a candi- 
date is capable of profitably undertaking the course desired. 


The award to a successful applicant will be in the form of a 
grant enabling him to take the full course of training which he 
may need, the amount varying according to his existing obliga- 
tions, his financial resources, if any, and the length and nature 
of the courses approved. The needs of married candidates 
will receive special consideration. 


In appropriate cases candidates will be permitted to take courses 
at Dominion or other overseas Universities. 


Continuance of an award will normally be conditional upon the 
passing of the ordinary examinations associated with the course. 


The scheme cannot come into full operation until general 
demobilisation begins, but applications for consideration can 
be received immediately from men and women who have been 
discharged from their war service through disablement or on 
medical grounds, and who are not required by the Ministry of 
Labour to undertake other forms of national service. Those 
who have been discharged from their war service through dis- 
ablement or on medical grounds should, if they desire to be 
considered for assistance under the scheme, apply in the first 
instance in writing, but not in person, to: The Appointments 
Department, Ministry of Labour and National Service, Sardinia Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. SULLIVAN, 
Chairman, R.I.B.A. Demobilisation Committee. 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY POST-WAR— 
A B.I.N.C. CONFERENCE 
‘The Building Industries National Council is holding a Building Con- 
gress at Central Hall, Westminster, on 21 and 22 July, to consider some 
of the main problems involved in the work of the industry and allied 
professions in the reconstruction period. 
The seven sessions of the Conference will be as follows : 

WEDNESDAY, 21 JULY 

10a.m. The Post-War Building Programme. Lord Portal ( Minister 
of Works), Mr. J. W. Stephenson, J.P. (President, N.F.B.T.O.), 
Mr. Howard Robertson [F.}. 

2 p.m. Post-War Housing. Mr. Ernest Brown, M.P. (Minister of 
Health), Mr. D. Wood [F.], F.S.1I. (late Housing Commissioner for 
the Midlands, 1919-1922), Mr. W. McKinnell (President of the 
Building Societies Association). 

4 p.m. Building Industry and Development Overseas. Sir J. 
Walker-Smith, M.P. 

‘THURSDAY , 22 JULY 

10 a.m. Town Planning and the Building Industry. Mr. W.S. 
Morrison, k..C., M.P. (Minister of Town and Country Planning) 
Mr. Geofhiey Hutchinson, K.C., M.P., Mr. A.C. Bossom, [/’.] M.P. 

11.20 a.m. and 2 p.m. Availability of Labour in Building. 

The Future Organisation of the Building Industries. Mr. 
George Hicks, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Works), Sir William Larke, K.B.E.(Vice-President National Council 
of Building Material Producers), Mr. A. Kirkwood Dodds (President 
of the Reinforced Concrete Association). 

3.35 p.m. Place of Building in Economic Reconstruction. The 
Right Hon. Sir William Jowitt, K.C., M.P. (Minister without 
Portfolio), Major V. Lefebure, Mr. G. L. Gibson. 


Tue Grear Map or Lonnon, displaying the L.R.R.C. planning proposals. 
This shows clearly the separation of the borough on local residential and industrial 
units by a succession of open spaces formed by linking existing parks and gardens 
with new green spaces created out of existing built-up areas. The main trunk 
roads thread the green areas. 


Mr. Richard Coppock, Chairman L.C.C. and late President of 
B.I.N.C., will receive the delegates at the opening of the first session on 
21 July, and the Mayor of Westminster at the first session on 22 July. 
The Chairman of the sessions will include Mr. Ansell, Mr. L. Wallis, 
President B.I.N.C., Mr. J. M. Theobald, Past-President C.S.1., Lord 
McGowan, Chairman 1.C.1I., and Sir Malcolm Stewart. 

The delegate’s fee will be £1 1s., which includes luncheon on both 
days. The R.I.B.A. is sending 10 official delegates but individual 
members also will be welcome. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. R. Coprock, C.B.E. [Hon.A.], has been elected the 
Right Hon. the Chairman of the London County Council for 
the remainder of the year 1943-44, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sir Alfred Baker. 


Mr. A. F. B. Anderson [F], S.A.D.G., has been elected President 
of the Architectural Association for the year 1943-44. 
MR. ANTHONY CHITTY 
Mr. Anthony M. Chitty [F.] has been appointed Senior Architect, 
Post War Building, in the Ministry of Works. 
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GREATER LONDON: TOWARDS A MASTER 
PLAN 


THE LONDON REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE’S EXHIBITION AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


The Committee 

The Membership of the Committee was as follows : 

Henry V. Ashley [F.] (Hon. Treasurer), Robert Atkinson, 
Henry Braddock [A.], J. Murray Easton [F.], W. Curtis Green 
[F.], Stanley Hamp [F.] (Deputy Chairman), Frederick R. Hiorns 
[F.], Charles Holden [F.], Arthur W. Kenyon [F.] (Chairman), 
H. V. Lanchester {F.], S. Rowland Pierce [F.] and Verner O. 
Rees | (Joint Hon. Secretaries). 

Terms of Reference 


“To consider and formulate the policy of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies on the subject of post-war reconstruction and planning in its 
widest aspect. 

“To work in co-operation with the Regional Committees appointed 
jointly by the Allied Societies and in co-operation with the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the R.I.B.A. 

“To cover the London Region on the same lines as the other Regional 
Committees set up jointly by the Allied Societies. 


A SYNOPSIS OF 


The synopsis of the Report which follows consists entirely of 
direct quotations, but it represents only a small fraction of the 
Report and for the most part consists of the statements of 
conclusions and facts drawn from their context in the reasoned 
full Report which must be studied in detail if the opinions 
and plans reproduced here are to be understood. 

The Report is published as an octavo pamphlet of 52 pages, 
including 12 diagramatic plans. It can be purchased at the 
Exhibition or from the R.I.B.A., price two shillings (2s. 3d. in- 
cluding postage). 


Some General Assumptions 

1. The L.R.R.C. are in agreement with the recommendations 
of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee’s Interim Report No. 1 
Planning and Amenities). The L.R.R.C. endorse the general 
policies of the Uthwatt and Scott Reports. The L.R.R.C. hope 
that these reports, together with that of Sir William Beveridge on 
Social Insurance and Allied Services, may form a basis for dis- 
cussion and contribute towards the ultimate solution of many 
major problems of post-war reconstruction. 


Communications of the Region 
The following are the principal factors which have influenced 
the Regional Plan so far as it is concerned with transport : 

The railways and arterial roads have been considered to be a part of and 
linked up with a National system for long-distance use by efficient modern 
vehicles at reasonable, not limited, speeds. 

Railways, arterial roads, canals, rivers and the larger permanent open spaces, 
such as Epping Forest, have been held to be limiting factors for areas of local 
planning. Railways and main roads are destructive of amenities and endanger 


life and must, therefore, be especially regarded as fundamental barriers between 
urban areas. 


Access to arterial roads has been restricted to a minimum number of planned 
convenient points by means of fly-over roundabouts and other types of junctions 
eliminating interruptions of fast traffic. 

Inter-communication between railways, roads, canals, docks and aerial trans- 

port has received full consideration at all stages of the Plan. 


National Transport and its Relation to the Region 
The L.R.R.C. have assumed the establishment of a central or 
national authority for National Planning. Such an authority 
would be concerned, very properly, with a plan for the national 
network of railways, trunk roads, etc. 
In the absence of a national plan the L.R.R.C. have, perforce, 
to make certain assumptions as to extra-regional communications. 


** To report to the Council of the R.1.B.A. through the Reconstruction 
Committee.” 

The Committee was appointed by the Council, R.I.B.A., with 
the above terms of reference after nominations made by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Council of the Architectural Association. 


The Region 


The area for consideration is that of the Civil Defence Region No. 5. 
This area, by the very nature of the arbitrary boundary by which it ts 
limited, can scarcely be accepted as a definite basis for planning. Its 
boundary is but a dotted line on a map ; an artificial line which, in the 
later stages of discussion, has been regarded by the L.R.R.C. as an 
elastic boundary which inevitably must be fixed finally by the planning 
of the area and not be a line controlling its planning. 

The area of the Region is about 850 square miles. The estimated 
pre-war population of the Region is 8,500,000. 


THE REPORT 


The L.R.R.C. have assumed that the trunk railway system will 
be maintained on much the same framework as at present. ‘The 
trunk roads should be planned nationally and be of such widths, 
sub-divisions, and gradients as can be used effectively by modern 
vehicles, with ample provision for future expansion. 


Transport and other Factors Limiting Local Planning 
In the broad layout of the Region the L.R.R.C. have considered 
that certain elements form for local planning. [tis between 
these barriers, net across them, that planning should take place. 
Some of these barriers are destructive of amenity. Railways and 
roads being high-speed ways are, in addition, dangerous to life 
and limb. The following are types of barrier found in the Region : 

Railways... , {rterial Roads ..., Canals ..., Rivers... 

Large permanent open spaces are barriers of different character ; 
they become complete amenities for the use of the community, are 
natural limitations to urban sprawl, must be safeguarded against 
the encroachment of buildings and must be retained for use as 
planning features. 

Trunk roads and railways have been planned to pass through 
continuous open spaces. The parkways and other open spaces 
should be effective in firmly establishing (a) the essential barrier 
nature of these communications, (6) a reduction of accidents, and 
(c) protection of amenity for the adjoining living or other types 
of area. 

Main trunk roads should run through and share parkways o1 
green belts in common with railways and canals. 


Access to Arterial Roads 

In the design of main trunk roads for use by fast traffic, it is 
essential that the number and places of access to such roads should 
be strictly controlled and located in positions pre-determined by 
the local planning of the areas. 

The planned road connections are visualised as taking the form 
of various types of fly-overs and roundabouts. Throughout the 
Regional Plan, the type shown is the “‘ fly-over roundabout.” 
This is used rather as a symbol than as a rigid method to be 
adopted for all cases ; though it is considered, in common with 
transport authorities, that this type can be designed to fit most 
exigencies in close proximity to built-up areas and where land- 
space is limited. In more open country the well-known “ clover- 
leaf’? method of junction might be found to be desirable and even 
more suitable. 
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Transport Inter-Communication 
The L.R.R.C. have attempted to foresee and plan essential 
links between all forms of transport. The following points 


‘indicate some of the chief conclusions arrived at : 


(A) Rattways : 

(a) Redistribution of main-line and suburban passenger and goods 
traffic. 

(6) Links with new sea-port and air-port and new industrial areas. 

(B) Roaps: Connection of trunk roads with proposed industrial and 
distribution areas. 

(C) Canats: Linking of railways and sea-port with inland canal 
communications and the latter with the industrial areas. 

{D) Rivers: Re-organisation of the Port of London area and its links 
with air, rail and road transport. 

(E) Arr: 

(a) Proposed inner-London Air-port related to rail, road, river and 
canal communications. 

(6) Establishment of one or two external air-ports for heavy long- 
distance air-traffic, with the necessary high-speed road and rail 
connections to the central area for both passengers and freight. 
The location of these major air-ports may be outside the boundary 
of the Region as the latter is determined by the L.R.R.C.’s terms 
of reference. 


The Railways of the Region 

Railways are as important to the life of the community as trunk 
roads ; the railways, by method of construction and age, are more 
“immovable ”’ ; the destruction of common amenities is probably 
greater by railways than by main roads. 

The problems have been classified under three headings ; 
main-line services, outer-suburban services, and inner-suburban 
services. 

(A) Matn-Line SERVICES 

The terminal stations of London can be reorganised and re- 
duced in number. The Regional Plan, therefore, shows the 
following : 

(i) A Western Terminus (Paddington) serving Western and South- 
western England, Wales, and the Irish services. 

(ii) A Northern Terminus (combining Euston, St. Pancras and 
King’s Cross, in a double-level station) serving the Midlands, 
North-western and North-eastern England, Scotland and the 
Irish Services. 
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(iii) An Eastern Terminus (Liverpool Street), serving Lastern 
England, and the East Coast ports. 

(iv) A Southern Terminus (combining many existing terminal or 
through stations of the centre, the chief of which are Waterloo, 
Victoria, Charing Cross, Cannon Street and London Bridge) 
serving South-eastern, Southern and South-western England 
and the Channel Ports. 

The Western, Northern and Eastern Stations, as defined above, 
are shown as “ through-terminal” stations on uni-directional 
looped-line plans. 

The Southern Station is also shown as a “ through-terminal” 
station. 

The Northern Station loop-system is designed around a Central 
Market Area. 

In addition, a circular main railway route is shown : it would 
use existing tracks with the exception of a new link line on the east 
side of London. This is primarily to facilitate the distribution of 
bulk freight. 

(B) OuTER-SUBURBAN SERVICES 

These are concerned with all areas lying between circles distant 
12 to 15 miles and 30 miles respectively from the centre of London. 

The railways under this heading are mainly used for the trans. 
port of passengers to and from the centre or near-centre of London, 

All the outer-suburban services should be electrified. 

(C) INNER-SUBURBAN SERVICES 

These services would provide internal railway communication 

for the whole of the area within the circle of 12 to 15 miles radius. 


Aerial Transport 


In the consideration of this problem the L.R.R.C. have had to 
make many assumptions, which have been based not upon any 
comprehensive official policy, as this has, so far, not been forth- 
coming. 

The basic assumption is that a considerable expansion is in- 
evitable and that development within even a limited period of 
twenty years is extremely difficult to foresee. 

Three major premises have influenced the proposals : (a) with con- 
tinued development of the rotor-plane (autogiro, etc.) some provision 
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will be required for landing accommodation within certain controlled 

und and/or roof areas for this type of machine ; the L.R.R.C. feel, 
however, that this matter is one which is, at present, too hypothetical 
for definite planning and have, therefore, not allocated any precise 
landing places ; (b) the possibility of dual air-services using marine and 
jand air-ports is a problem which the L.R.R.C. feel is controversial and 
national and upon which they do not wish, therefore, to make definite 
recommendations, especially as it is evident that no major air-port using 
water as a landing medium can be planned within the Region ; (c) the 
shorter the distance to be travelled by air, the closer and more compre- 
hensive must be the ground communications to and from air-ports to the 
centre of the Region. 

The L.R.R.C. have proposed an Inner Air-port to serve the London 
Centre, which by rail and road connections is linked with all parts of the 
Region. The suggested location is immediately to the north of the Isle 
of Dogs. It has been affected by enemy action and from most points of 
view is an area ripe for complete re-planning. 

The L.R.R.C. have from time to time examined various pro- 
posals for elevated air-landing places within the central area. 
They are advised that, except possibly for the smaller areas 
already mentioned which may be required for rotor-type craft, 
such propositions are impracticable as landing places for future 
air-traflic. 

The planning of aerial transport in the Region is essentially 
related to National Planning and International Traffic. It is, 
therefore, quite possible that London’s express traffic along major 
world-air-lines will ultimately be served by air-ports at consider- 
able distances from the city centre, instead of, or in addition to, 
the sites already mentioned. 


THE RECONSTITUTION OF URBAN AREAS 
1. Introduction 

The following are the principal factors influencing the proposals 
as shown on the Regional Plan, for areas of living, working and 
recreation : 

The areas of land created by the basic network-barriers of trunk communica- 
tions and open spaces have been planned to provide for re-centralised urban areas. 

Such urban areas would be self-contained communities, each with its own 
local civic sense and pride, each provided with its own amenities in the form of 
schools, clinics, hospitals, recreational, shopping and administrative centres, and 
each having planned provision for local light and domestic industries and for 
district-distribution. Definite limitation of size (area and population) of these 
entities has been regarded as a fundamental planning factor and is held to pro- 
vide social amenity of the greatest importance for the future life of Greater 
London. 

Scientific analysis of these land areas indicates that much greater public open 
space can be provided around the built-up areas and to form parkways in which 
main roads and railways can be segregated ; while this policy may result in 
increased densities (people per acre) over localised net areas, the gross result 
averaged over large areas shows that densities need not be increased, although 
open space amenities can be nearly doubled. 

Where buildings already exist upon land regarded as desirable for parkways 
and open spaces for amenity, such buildings would be scheduled for elimination 
as and when possible by reason of age or change of use. 

In many parts of the Region land has been scheduled as being unsuitable for 
further building development ; the open land thus reclaimed for amenity has 
been used for the parkways, etc., already referred to. Other green ** barriers” 
surrounding urban areas will contain recreational facilities, market gardens, 
allotments, etc., and will provide sites for special types of schools, hospitals, etc. 
The limitation and re-creation of urban localities is desirable 

not only from a basic layout of communications, but as an essential 
factor in conscious civic life. 


Local Services and the Limitation of Reconstituted 
Urban Areas 

The efficiency of an urban district and, to a large degree, the 
measure of its civic pride is mainly to be found in the self-suffi- 
ciency and completeness of its local services and amenities. 

Each of the urban areas as proposed to be reconstituted on the 
Regional Plan, must be provided with an adequate number of 
educational, clinical and recreational centres. Each of these 
services must be placed in the correct position within each area. 
The following are the principal local services considered : 

Clinical facilities, recreational facilities, local administrative centres, 
theatres, meeting halls, churches and other communal buildings, light in- 
dustries and those essential for public service, for example, bakeries, milk 
depots and laundries. 
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Large areas of equally spaced, identical, small houses or large 
areas of flats or tenements for the lower grade. of income are 
strongly contributory to the potential formation of slums. Within 
any given living area all types of person should be able to find 
accommodation suited to his or her needs. 

Under a proper planning policy a mixture of types of housing 
accommodation within each area can provide compensations for 
higher densities than exist in some districts at present, especially im 
the central areas of the Region, by virtue of the fact that higher 
buildings can be judiciously introduced in planned positions ; 
this policy implies increased local open space, makes for healthier” 
conditions, eases the problem of the undue spread of supply andi 
other services with consequent all-round gain to the community. 
Density figures can have a wide range of possible adjustment and’ 
can be adapted, under a planned scheme, to local requirements.. 


Open Space and Amenity 


From examination of many built-up areas the L.R.R.C. have- 


concluded that much land is wasted and is unproductive for any 
type of amenity. Streets are often too numerous and many might 
be closed with distinct advantage to local planning. 

That much greater open space should be provided in or around 
defined urban areas and that it can be so provided in a compre- 
hensive plan, without substantial increase in density, is well 
shown. . . . It will be seen also that even with greatly increased 
open space, living area densities are not increased beyond reason- 
able averages or beyond the point where amenity is destroyed. 

It is considered that open spaces radiating from the centre to 
the perimeter are essential to form tracks to and from the heart of 
the metropolis. Furthermore, these tracks or parkways would 
afford facilities for walking within easy access of the built-up areas. 


Future open spaces must be acquired by a long-term policy of 


progressive scheduling of buildings. 

The Regional Plan provides much additional space, land now 
unbuilt upon, within the planned areas of the urban units as 
future compensation for the gradual acquiring of lands which are 
now built-up but which should be ultimately cleared for the open 
space to be provided as a part of a co-ordinated plan. 


The Use of Open Space 


The gradual establishment of new and extended open spaces 
within the Region implies not mere waste lands or continuous 
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gardens or parks with high-upkeep costs ; the L.R.R.C. emphasise 
the need for more space for allotments, market gardens and, in 
the outer green spaces of the Region, for dairy and arable farms. 
The extended open spaces of the Regional Plan would meet not 
only the recreational requirements of adjacent communities, but 
would provide amenity-sites of the highest value for various types 
of community buildings allied to the life of the urban areas : 
hospitals, convalescent homes, sanatoria, schools, sports centres. 
hostels for walkers and others and for many other similar buildings. 


Industry and Supply Services 


Areas for heavy industry have been segregated from living areas and have 
been planned on land circumscribed by and having access to, trunk com- 
munications. 


The L.R.R.C. stress two highly important considerations which 
are corollaries of the main principle ; (a) that industrial develop- 
ment must be located near or between the important lines of trunk 
communication ; (4) that it is essential in the planning of these 
industrial areas, that they should be near, but not part of, living 
areas. 

There are numbers of gas-plants, electricity stations and the 
like which are unfortunately placed in relation to existing or 
future replanned living areas. In a long-term policy for the re- 
grouping of industry, such uncommunal elements must be moved ° 
to more suitable locations. 

A further public supply service possible of realisation, is district 
heating and district hot-water services. 


Markets 

Certain principles emerge from a broad survey: (a) the 
markets should, in a long-term policy, be removed from the con- 
gested centre of London; (4) the number of fully-equipped 
markets should be increased ; (c) the new markets should be 
placed in more efficient relationship with trunk communications. 
railways, roads and waterways ; and (d) adjacent to the re-planned 
industrial areas. 

The interim proposals of the L.R.R.C. are, therefore, (i) the 
Region should be served by five recentralised commodity markets ; 
one for the central area adjacent to the Northern Terminal 
Station and four others to serve respectively the North-western, 
North-eastern, South-western and South-eastern sectors of the 
Region ; (ii) the locations of these new markets would be deter- 
mined, in part, by the line of the ring-railway for freight, etc., 
and by easy access to the trunk roads and, where possible, to the 
canals of the Region ; (iii) the new markets should be equipped 
with all proper facilities for the handling of all types of goods ; (iv) 
the land areas required for these proposals would be considerable 
and the choice of sites would be made with due regard to the 
positions of the replanned industrial areas of the Region; (v) 
certain warehouses now associated with the Port of London, such 
as those for bonded goods, should it is considered, remain directly 
related to the docks; (vi) recentralisation of markets implies 
some central administrative headquarters situated in the centre of 
London: this could be planned as a part of, or near to, the 
Northern Station Market, or in a more central position, according 
to the policy finally adopted. 


New Dock Facilities 


The partial discontinued use of some older docks of the Port 
of London has thrown into relief the inadequacy and out-of-date 
nature of these port facilities. 


The docks proposed to be closed are the following : St. Kather- 
ine’s Dock (opened in 1828) ; London Docks (1805) ; Surrey 
Commercial Docks (1830, with many additions) ; West India 
Docks (1802) ; East India Docks (1806) and Millwall Docks 
(1868). 

The new proposals are aimed at providing modernised dock 
service for the Port of London, and to ensure that heavy sea-going 


traffic shall not proceed further up the Thames than the Isle of 
Dogs. 
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A typical area replanned. 


Historical Features and Natural Character of the Region 


The preservation of all existing natural features, historic butldings and 
other places of intrinsic merit together with the continuity of traditional 
character, has been regarded as an essential of regional planning. 


The Regional Plan and the Future 
The following is an outline of some of the principal subjects of 
research which the L.R.R.C. hope to undertake and for which it 


is hoped the necessary backing and encouragement will be forth- 
coming. 


FutrurE WorkK AND RESEARCH 


(a) Short-term programme for immediate, post-war building, based 
on the Regional Master Plan. 

(b) Development of work on trunk communications of the Region: 
particularly of railway co-ordination and details of both passen- 
ger and freight requirements. 

(c) Detail study of distribution of bulk commodities and the location 
and type of district and central market facilities. 

(d) Examination of typical Local Planning Areas for the purpose of 
** test-planning ” for the determination of procedure for future 
detail planning. 

(e) Fuller liaison with adjoining Regions as the work of the Regional 
Committees, etc., develops. Adjustment of the Greater London 
Regional proposals to fit those both of the adjoining Regions and 
that of a National Plan as the latter is formulated. 

(f) Examination of Public Utility Services in relation to industrial 
and living areas. 

(g) More intensive work on problems of urban densities and thei 
relationship to the provision of living accommodation. 

(h) Examination of the problems of site and height zoning for streets 
and buildings, particularly in the centre of the Region. 

(i) Co-operation with all those whose work is related to the aims 0 
the L.R.R.C. whether concerned with social welfare, physical 
planning, financial or legal provisions for the implementation 0 
planning and progress. 


In Conclusion 


It would seem there are two broad alternatives before the people of th 
Region and indeed, of Great Britain ; firstly, to muddle along and ld 
things take a chance until some future generation finds the resulting chavs 
quite intolerable and, at vastly increased expense, decides to end it; 
secondly, to start planning now. 

The L.R.R.C. freely and independently have chosen the latter alternative; 
they have attempted, within the limits that have been imposed by money, by 
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A PLANNING AREA 


A typical London area analysed and replanned 
Three from a _ series of six 
screens 


SURVEY AND ZONING 

Land.—All land within the area examined 
in the light of present and future use relative 
to the regional master plan. 

Allotment of public open space reviewed and 
adjusted within the area. 

Space allotted for social and public service 
buildings, ete. 

Final average population density agreed. 

Existing built-up sites beyond boundaries are 
classified as to age and use to prepare for reclama- 
tion of space with reservations for special buildings 
and trunk communications, 


Buildings.—Pre-war records of slum clearance 
and unfit houses reviewed, 

War Civil Defence records of damaged and 
buildings reviewed. 

All other buildings classified as to age and 
use to prepare for future rebuilding under the 
master plan and for local requirements. 

Buildings of national or local interest scheduled 
for preservation, 

Temporary reconditioning of existing buildings 
considered and related to progressive rebuilding. 

Warning.—Permanent reconditioning of the 
unsuitable prolongs bad living conditions and 
must be avoided, 


Population.—Density per acre zoned and related 
to requirements over the whole area subject to 
the regional master plan. 

Types of housing. for individual and famil\ 
needs are ascertained : Hostels, flats, maisonettes, 
houses for families of various sizes and for old 
people. 

Number and size of necessary public service 
buildings ascertained : Schools and clinics, shops, 
local industries, libraries and churches, ente 
tainments, sports, ct« 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Education.—Schools sited for use up to f-} 
mile radius : 
Children Schools 
3-5 vears 1,800 ... S Infants, Junior & 
14 years and over 400... Secondary- 
lechnical l 
(Existing... 2 
Existing Sites ... ... * Enlarged... 
\Modernised and 
nlarged Z 


Churches.—One existing church scheduled as 
building of historic interest; three existing 
churches ; one new church sited; two existing 
cemetery chapels 


Medical.——Five clinics at sub-shopping areas ; 
five doctors to each clinie : one 100-bed hospital. 
Central Shopping and Administrative Area. 


Sited for use up to 4-3} mile radius, including : 
Administration building ; public service building ; 

and police buildings; secondary and 
technical schools ; community centres ; central 
library, theatre, ete. 


Sub-Shopping Areas 5.—Sited for use up to 
mile radius, including :--Clinics; branch 
libraries ; cinemas, etc 


Sport. Central sports and recreation area 
planned for Football, hockey, cricket, tennis, 
bowls, etc. ; open-air swimming baths and boating 
area ; sports arena with public stand for inter-area 
matches and athletic meetings; facilities for 
sports clubs, etc., included in detail area planning 


Public Open Spaces, Parks, Gardens and Play- 
grounds.—Kedistributed to include and protect 
buildings of interest and for the use of voung 
and old people. 
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labour, by lack of co-ordinated scientific information, to draft the outlines of 
a Regional Plan. It is realised that this Plan cannot be final and is in- 
complete in many ways ; in this Report the principles that have guided the 
L.R.R.C. in the presentation of interim suggestions have been given in 
generalised terms. It has not been thought necessary to include records of 
many discussions, interviews, conferences that have contributed to the draft 
as it now stands ; nor have the many preliminary drawings and analytical 
diagrams of the early stages of work been included in the documents that are 
placed before the public on the walls of the National Gallery. This work, 
this long preparatory process, must be accepted and taken as the background 
of many decisions and recommendations. 

The L.R.R.C. realise that many interests will oppose the ideas of the 
Regional Plan and its implications for wider planning, national and inter- 
national. These will be vested interests or those that may be termed political 
or belong to the lazy-minded and those who would return to the muddle and 
confusion of pre-war days because they have no vision or are too callous 
** to look round the corner.”’ These various interested motives or lack of 
them, must not prevail. There can be no place in the Councils of Peace 
Sor the timid, the disinterested or the obstructionist ; these are not tolerated 
in war, must we allow peace and reconstruction to be so guided ? 

We cannot afford not to plan ; we cannot afford to muddle through for 
ever. Such a course would not pay, it would cost morean the end. It would 
not improve the health of the nation or of a city. It would not improve the 
mind or the body of a single individual or of any civic entity. Vast sums 


of money will, in any event, have to be spent on reconstruction ; ts it not, 


better to guide the expenditure by a considered and comprehensive master 
plan ? 
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The implications of planning are enormous, but neither finance, politics, 
personal interests nor adherence to worn-out preconceptions can be allowed 
to stand in the way for ever. 


The L.R.R.C. have devoted time and work to a Regional Plan for Greater 
London because they are architects, trained co-ordinators, trained and 
experienced planners and designers. Many other trained minds must take 
part in the plan as it develops ; that architects accept a role of co-ordination 
does not mean the many problems of engineering, surveying, law, finance, 
health, education, recreation, social welfare and the rest must not haw 
exponents, co-operative experts who shall bring their own particular know- 
ledge and experience to bear upon proposals for a better future. 

Even this concentration of training and knowledge on the future plan is 
not enough. The Plan, any plan, cannot be implemented without under. 
standing and backing of those whom planning is designed to help. As 
architects, the L.R.R.C. have faith in those who will have the future in 
which to live ; they do not believe that the people of this metropolis, or this 
country, are indifferent, but the will to achieve must exist or planning is of 
no avail. 


All those who wish to take their place in the building of a worthy futur 
or would make themselves and posterity worthy, must assist in every way ; 
it is not only the building and constructional industries that will be involved 
in post-war reconstruction and planning, it is for each and all to take part 
that the whole may be achieved for all and each. 


These are some of the reasons why this work has been attempted while 
there is still time to think. To ignore the lessons of the past and to delay, 
means—failure. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
WEATHERING OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


By F. L. BRADY,’ M.Sc., A..C., 


A hundred years ago a study of the principles of the weathering 
of building materials would have been of little more than theoretic 
interest, since the number of materials used for facings was limited 
virtually to two—brick and natural stone. The properties of 
these facings were well understood and the architectural effects 
resulting from weathering were generally regarded as acceptable. 
To-day the position is different. New materials have come into 
use for facings and a desire has arisen for new types of weathering 
behaviour. Among the newcomers the chief group is that based 
on cement as a binder, which includes concrete, cast stone, 
terrazzo and all forms of rendered finish ; glass and polished 
stone are other noteworthy accessions. The selection of materials 
being now wider, a statement of general principles becomes of 
greater interest and value. 


A word or two regarding matter, scope and definitions is desir- 
able at the outset. The discussion relates to those superficial 
changes in materials which affect the appearance of buildings 
and to the more deep-seated changes generally called “‘ decay ” 
which may affect structural stability. The term “ weathering 
pattern ”’ is used several times, which has been coined to describe, 
conveniently and briefly, the characteristic general appearance 
of the walls of a building after the ‘‘ newness” has worn off. 
Portland stone buildings have a weathering pattern of alternate 
bands, horizontal and vertical, of light and dark—the former 
being the rain-washed areas, the latter the sheltered portions. 
A brick building has a weathering pattern on a smaller scale, 
produced by the differing degrees of discolouration of adjacent 
bricks and the contrast between them and the mortar. These 
general effects have by long usage come to be regarded as beauti- 
ful, whereas the impression given by some more modern materials 
is generally regarded as displeasing. There is no absolute standard 
of judgment ; familiarity largely determines the observer’s 
reaction. Our present concern is the origin of the visible 
difference. 


The elucidation of the major factors involved in weathering 
has involved considerable research by many workers, the fruits 
of whose labours are now available. It is found that the principles 
are quite simple and capable of concise description, which may, 
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Fig. 1.—Solubility of Building Materials 
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however, convey an inadequate impression of the mass of observa- 
tions and tests upon which they are based. 


Solubility 


The first fundamental characteristic is solubility: Fig. 1 
records the approximate value of this property for the important 
groups of building materials. At the higher extreme is gypsum, 
the basic component of plasters. The solubility is so high (one 
part in 400 of water) as to preclude widespread use, though it 
has been successfully used in external walls protected by eaves 
and in relatively sheltered situations. Any considerable rivulet 
of water down its surface causes deep channelling and loss of 
strength. Gypsum is of interest because it enters into the 
weathering process of other materials. Limestones yield gypsum 
by reaction with atmospheric sulphuric acid and gypsum so 
formed can be absorbed by adjacent sandstone and cause decay 
of the latter by crystallisation. Soft brickwork can also be 
affected by crystallisation of gypsum, and local injury is being 
caused to the brickwork of Westminster Cathedral from this 
cause. - 


The shortage of timber in this war has necessitated the use of 


plaster-board as a construction material for external use in hut- 
ments, but the factor of solubility has precluded designers from 
accepting any paint treatment as a protective coating. When 
the base is so soluble as gypsum a higher degree of protection is 
necessary and the standard used is a facing of bitumen felt 
sealed with hot bitumen to the board. 

At the other extreme is silica (quartz), which is virtually 
insoluble. The most favoured building sandstones consist 
practically entirely of this substance. Sandstones in town 
atmosphere slowly accumulate a film of soot which adheres to 
the stone with extraordinary tenacity, defying attempts to remove 
it by washing or scrubbing, or even by vigorous chemical attack. 
Even on parts of a surface frequently washed by rainwater the 
soot accumulates, and the result is the rather uniform blackening 
characteristic of sandstone buildings in North of England towns. 
Significantly, blocks of stone of inferior durability, whose decay 
causes a continual crumbling of the surface, show up as light 
patches on a dark background, emphasising that the slow washing 
away of the surface is the only method by which a building 
material preserves a clean surface in a contaminated atmosphere. 
Glass, igneous rocks such as granite and durable bricks fall in the 
same class as sandstones as regards their solubility and discolour 
in substantially the same manner. 


The class intermediate in solubility, and the most interesting, 
includes the limestones, concrete and all cast concrete products, 
and lime or cement mortar. The familiarity of the behaviour 
of Portland stone directs attention to it as the prototype of this 
group. Where rainwashed, the surface is slowly but continuously 
dissolved. In this way surface deposition of soot is entirely 
prevented and the surface remains white. Far different is the 
behaviour in sheltered situations : here surface deposits of soot 
accumulate ; but there are also other invisible but important 
changes. The reaction between the stone and atmospheric 
sulphuric acid yields gypsum, calcium sulphate, which forms an 
incrustation interpenetrating the soot layer and, to some extent, 
the stone. This may cause flaking, for the formation of gypsum 
from limestone is accompanied by expansion, which is capable of 
causing the whole incrustation to fall off locally at intervals. 
The total result is the common “* soot and whitewash ”’ weathering 
pattern of many buildings in southern England. 
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Washing Buildings 


Here a glance may be given at the practice of washing buildings. 
By regular treatment the development of soot films can be 
prevented, as is done at Goldsmith’s Hall, provided the stone 
surface is somewhat soluble, otherwise the washing process will 
be much less effective. The Building Research Station has 
shown that by a special washing treatment, in which advantage 
is taken of the solubility of gypsum, heavy and disfiguring incrusta- 
tions can be removed entirely. The method consists of subjecting 
the surface to a fine mist-like spray of water which softens the 
film and causes it to fall cleanly away, practically without any 
mechanical aid. An outstanding example of success with this 
treatment is the Admiralty Screen in Whitehall. Some bas- 
reliefs on this masonry were practically hidden by incrustation, 
whereas now the finest details of the sculpture are visible. Several 
other buildings were successfully treated, but the wider adoption 
of the process was interrupted by the war. Concrete can be 
cleaned in the same manner. 


The behaviour of concrete and mortars can conveniently— 
and correctly—be regarded as intermediate between that of 
limestones and sandstones, the more open-textured lying near 
the former, the denser structural concrete nearer the latter. 
To trace in detail the chemical changes involved in the setting 


and hardening of cement and the subsequent effects of atmos- . 


pheric carbon dioxide is unnecessary for the present purpose. 
Suffice it to say that the binding material in any concrete or 
mortar, where exposed to the air, consists of finely divided 
calcium carbonate (limestone) enmeshed in a network of insoluble 
substances—chiefly silica. Not only the binding material, but 
also the aggregate influences the weathering properties, and the 
range of effects exhibited can be represented in schematic fashion, 
as follows 


Material. Weathering Pattern. 


1. Structural con- 


Significant Factors. 


Density and presence | General irregular dis- 


crete cither as of silica and alu- colouration tend- 
cast or ‘* surface- mina in binder | ing to ‘ dullness ” 
finished.”’ Dense reduces solubility | in absence of 
cast stone. Ce- effects. texture. 


ment renderings. | 
Ise of siliceous aggre- | Rain-washed por- 
gate inclines be- tions remain clean, 
haviour towards 1 sheltered areas 
(above). darken. 
Jse of limestones as 
aggregates in cast | 
stone inclines be- 
haviour towards 
that of limestone. 


Open-textured 
cast stone and 
lime-cement ren- 
derings. 


Absence of silica and | As 2 above and lime- 
alumina in the stones. Fairly 
binder increases | rapid solution in 
rate of solution. rain-washed areas. 


3 Lime mortar. 


In the above summary the effect of density, which will be 
referred to later, has had to be introduced, and it is obvious that, 
given two materials of equal solubility, the denser will be dissolved 
more slowly. ‘The weathering pattern in this group, therefore, 
depends on an interplay of the solubility and density factors. 
The considerable range in density and composition puts at the 
disposal of the architect a great variety of types of material 
which can be selected according to requirements and the situation 
of a building. When selecting cast stone for use in highly 
polluted atmospheres the architect should favour the denser 
types containing insoluble aggregates ; but he should not in- 
variably select for high resistance. Where a weathering pattern 
more akin to that of limestone is preferred the more open-textured 
types should be sought. Advantage of these possibilities was 
taken by Sir Herbert Baker in the extensions to the Bank of 
England. Portland stone in slender members—such as_ balus- 
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trades—had decayed rather badly owing to the high atmosphcric 
pollution ; accordingly a choice was made of a special form of 
reconstructed Portland stone, cast in large blocks under pressure 
and then cut and carved like natural stone. The result is a 
synthetic stone having higher resistance to the City atmosphere 
than Portland, but having a “ natural’? appearance and a 
weathering pattern harmonious with that of the natural stone 
masonry. Such potentialities might be more widely realised 
and exploited. 


In passing, a reference may be made to crazing, which is the 
chief objection to cast stone. Bonnell’s work is showing that 
there is a limit to density if crazing is to be obviated. The work 
is yet incomplete owing to the diversion of interest to subjects 
of greater immediate importance, but it is hoped that this will 
finally be productive of valuable results by removing a serious 
obstacle to the wider use of this product. This work may well 
lead to the conclusion that great density, now almost universally 
regarded as a virtue, is really a fault! An associated result 
will be a more “ natural” weathering pattern. 


Water Absorption 


Great importance frequently is attached to the property of 
water absorption—quite mistakenly—and it may be stated at 
once that this property alone is no index of any valuable quality 
of building materials, though it is so in combination with others, 
For example, a low water absorption moderates the effect of 
solubility—but not necessarily in a favourable direction from 
the architect’s viewpoint. The view that materials increase in 
durability in the reverse order of absorptivity is false. 


TABLE I 
WATER ABSORPTION AND SATURATION COEFFICIENT OF BUILDING F'ACINGS 


Water 
Absorption | Saturation 
% by Weight! Coefficient 


Facing bricks of good quality suitable for 
all conditions of exposure : 


Hand-made (Bucks.) a 20.1 0.66 
First Stocks (Bucks. ) 26.2 0.55 
Seconds Stocks (Bucks. 28.2 0.60 
Wirecut Facing... 4.6 0.49 
Defective bricks, under-burnt or otherwise 
faulty : 
Soft red wirecuts damaged by frost 
immediately after erection .. 15.2 0.91 
Decayed wirecuts from old building 14.7 0.62 
Wirecut common, Ireland ; low 
frost resistance .. 20.5 0.88 
Building stones : | 
Portland ‘ 8—12 | 0.6—0.9 
Bath .. 16—24 | 0.6—o.9 
Ketton Stone 14 0.6 
Ketton Rag wis 8 0.85 
Stancliffe .. 9 0.65 
Ancaster 15 0.88 


This is illustrated in Table I, where a selection of values for 
various facings is given. ‘The range for the facing bricks of good 
quality is from 4.6 to 28.2 per cent. by weight and the total range 
is even greater. The range in natural stones is great. Cast 
stones and concrete show lower values on the whole. Between 
materials of closely similar character—for example, bricks from 
the same yard, concretes of the same mix—porosity may possibly 
serve as an index of variation of quality, but that is all. 

From some points of view a degree of water absorption is an 
advantage. In renderings the benefit of absorptivity is that 
moisture running down the surface is mopped up by the facing 
and is therefore less likely to penetrate the almost inevitable hair 
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cracks caused by shrinkage. Hence the benefit of using mixtures 
of lime and cement, as compared with the dense, smooth cement, 
finishes. But architects will not be able to avail themselves of 
the advantages of such finishes so long as the practice persists 
of leaving horizontal projections in renderings unprotected and 
of carrying renderings over the top of brick parapets. In such 
conditions the absorptive finishes may be damaged by frost or 
may be loosened by penetration of moisture to the back of the 
stucco. If flashings are not used to protect horizontal surfaces, 
then the cement finishes, despite their poorer appearance and 
greater susceptibility to penetration, are safer. 


Porosity 

Porosity and water absorption are frequently confused. 
Porosity is strictly defined as the proportion (usually expressed 
as a percentage) of the volume of a body, not occupied by solid 
matter. It has no direct bearing on durability or weathering. 
Total porosity is of importance chiefly from the point of view of 
thermal conductivity. The differences in this respect between 
different facings, e.g., porous and dense bricks, is appreciable but 
not decisive. Total porosity can be measured in several ways : 
the simplest consists in measuring the water-uptake during 
prolonged boiling : the value so obtained is a close enough 
approximation for many purposes. 

When porosity is related to absorption we obtain a valuable 
index of durability which is widely applicable. Fig. 2 illustrates 


the conception. The volume A is the total pore space. The 
L | 
PERCENTAGE 
+ 
were RATIO B TO A EXCEEDS _VOL UME 
28 POOR RESISTANCE TO or | 
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+ + (USUALLY DETERM NEO BY 
BOILING IN WATER 


VOLUME OF WATER ABSORBED 
ON IMMERSION (USUALLY FOR 
CONVENIENCE GIVEN AS 
PERCENTAGE BY WEIGHT.) 


Fig. 2.—Water absorption, porosity and saturation coefficient 


smaller volume B is the water-absorption. Now if a soaked 
porous body is frozen the contained water will expand to occupy 
anew volume a ninth larger. If the pore space A is sufficient 
to receive the increased volume there will be little disruptive 
effect : if not destructive stresses will be set up. Experiment 
shows that the true upper limit of the ratio B/A for a range of 
bodies is from 0.8 to 0.85. This factor is known as the saturation 
coefficient. 

Reference to Table I demonstrates the diagnostic value of this 
factor. In bricks low coefficients are associated with good 
resistance to frost, which renders a brick suitable for use in 
parapets, footings and retaining walls : high coefficients, often 
indicative of poor burning or an undesirable physical structure, 
are associated with poor resistance to frost and liability to powder- 
ing and flaking. A specification for bricks is much to be desired, 
and at one time there seemed a prospect that this could be 
achieved on the basis of saturation coefficient and strength ; 
but there are makes of brick which would not be correctly graded 
by such a scheme, and it is evident that the search for the funda- 
mental determinants of durability in bricks is not yet ended. 


Kinds of Pores 

In natural building stones, the kind of pores is as important 
as their total quantity and the proportion of pores of different 
sizes is an indication of durability. Why this should be so is not 
difficult to see. Where the pores are very fine, so also must 
be the state of sub-division of the solid substance : the solid surface 
exposed on the sides of the pores will be doubled for each halving 
of the pore diameter if the total volume of pores remains the 
same. This is one reason why, the greater the content of fine 
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pores, the more a stone is subject to the injurious action of 
atmospheric sulphuric acid, the solution of its substance by rain- 
water and the risk of injury by crystallisation of salts. Broadly, 
then, weathering will be faster. 

Scott Russell found it convenient to separate pores into those 
greater and those less than 0.005 mm. diameter, the former 
being called macro-”’ and the latter. micro-pores.”’ 

If limestones are arranged in the order of ascending micro- 
porosity it will be found that this is roughly the order of descending 
durability. The experimental values for two stones are exhibited 
in Fig. 3. The low relative microporosity of Portland stone— 
one of our most durable limestones, is significant. In the less 
durable of the Bath stones almost the whole pore volume is in 
the form of fine pores. 


A PORTLAND STONE A BATH STONE 


| | | | 
4 
macro pores |_| 
4. --4 
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” 
1.€. PERCENTAGE VOLUME OCCUPIED BY 
PORES 0-005MM DIA. AND SMALLER 


Fig. 3.—‘‘ Macro” and “ Micro-pores” intnatural stones 

These factors have important practical applications. ‘They 
were used in selecting the Clipsham stone for the repair of the 
Houses of Parliament. It was necessary that stone used for the 
repairs should not only reasonably match the original stone in 
colour and texture, but that it should have a good resistance 
to crystallisation. Portland stone was inadmissible because of 
colour. Sandstones, though excellent as regards colour, would 
have failed due to crystallisation of salts derived from the original 
stone. Clipsham stone had a good reputation and was suitable 
in colour and texture. Laboratory tests confirmed that the 
pore characteristics were satisfactory, and from time to time 
tests have been applied to confirm that the standard of stone 
produced by the quarry was being maintained. 


The methods have also been used for the selection of stone for 
statuary, which, being extremely exposed to weathering influences, 
must be chosen with special regard to durability. Sculptors 
who select stone on the basis of evenness of texture or colour 
alone, neglecting the durability factor, may sacrifice the perma- 
nence of the work. Time quite soon reveals that science can 
play a part in ensuring the endurance of works of art. 


Texture 


The last but not the least important factor to be dealt 
with is texture. For the most part its influence is manifested 
on the weathering pattern only, and it is without effect on 
durability—with one notable exception. In concrete finishes 
of every sort the common desire for a smooth texture increases 
the liability to crazing. This is true both of cast stone and 
renderings. A smooth texture necessitates in the former a dense 
mix, in the latter a final surface trowelling, both unfavourable 
factors. 

Smooth textures may appear attractive when a building is 
new, but on exposure to the weather the rougher textures show 
up to greater advantage. 

On a smooth surface water running down the face of a building 
forms a series of streams which follow nearly the same course in 
every shower. The contrast between rain-washed and “ dry ” 
areas produces a most disfiguring streakiness. This is moderated 
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by a heavily textured surface, which breaks up and diffuses the 
water streams, so reducing contrast. The design of parapets, 
string courses and cills has an important influence. In traditional 
designs the use of drips had the effect of throwing the rain stream 
clear of the wall at every projection. These are now frequently 
omitted and, for stylistic reasons, horizontal projections are 
formed without flashing or drip. The ledge so formed collects 
dirt, bird droppings and soot, which is at intervals washed in a 
series of streams down the face of the work, with results which 
may be seen in a number of recently completed buildings. The 
provision of a flashing with an inconspicuous drip or a return 
to a more traditional treatment of projections will cure the trouble. 


This is not to suggest that no variation in the customary 
texture of the natural stone or brick facings is required. The 
appearance of certain makes of bricks has been greatly improved 
by an artificial texturing process. The need is greatest in the 
new facings which have cement for a binder. 


Davey has published results of a number of tests on the rate of 
darkening of concrete surfaces during four years’ exposure to the 
London atmosphere. Bush-hammered surfaces discoloured more 
rapidly than smooth during the first year, but during the next two 
or three years changed only slightly. The difference in rate of 
discolouration between rough and smooth surfaces is, however, 
much less than might be expected, and what is important is not 
the average discolouration, but the variation in discolouration 
from point to point. Where the darkening is uniform a con- 
siderable change can be tolerated ; a streaky discolouration of 
lower average amount may be very unpleasant. 


The texturing of renderings much improves their appearance 
and behaviour. One method is scraping ; another, introduced 
just prior to the war, is a machine-applied roughcast which 
gives a very bold, deep texture. 


Unsound Criteria in the Selection of Materials 


The foregoing discussion indicates some of the criteria the 
architect should employ in the selection of materials for facing 
buildings : conversely, it indicates the fallacy of some of the tests 
at present employed. 


For example, in selecting bricks, an immersion test is used, 
and it is required that a brick shall not absorb more than some 
given percentage of water, which is sometimes stated as 8 per cent. 
and sometimes as 10 per cent. The water absorption alone 
cannot be taken as an index of quality. The most that can be 
said is that bricks of low absorption are usually good, but that 
does not mean that bricks of high absorption are not good. 
Some of the most reliable bricks absorb three times the limit stated. 


In other cases bricks are judged on the basis of strength. 
Again strength alone is no guide to durability, and durable 
bricks by no means always show the highest strength. With 
Portland stone the beds with the highest strength are not those of 
greatest durability. 


Mortars, too, are chosen for high strength, in the belief that 
this will make for strong brickwork. Actually four-fifths of the 
cement in cement mortar can be replaced by lime before a 
material drop in strength of brickwork occurs. 


With these materials it is vain for the architect to attempt to 
do his own testing. For guidance in such matters he must 
depend on the expert, and in judging unfamiliar materials he 
must rely on an opinion by a competent testing authority based 
on a group of tests which embraces all the essential factors. 

The poor behaviour of cast stone is in some measure due to the 
false standards of judgment which are employed. Presented 
with a sample for inspection, the architect pours a few drops of 
water on the surface. If the water is quickly absorbed the 
material is criticised as too porous. Yet few natural stones, 
except granite, would pass the test, and natural Portland stone, 
for example, would fail lamentably. The manufacturer of cast 
stone meets the demand by offering a sample of a dense mixture 
containing a good proportion of fatty waterproofer. The water 
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applied to the surface then runs about the surface like mercury 
and refuses even to wet it ; the sample is then regarded as highly 
satisfactory. Again, with the desire for a close imitation of 
Portland stone, a smooth or fine-textured surface is chosen, 
The results are often disappointing. The material develops a 
greyish yellow discolouration, often further marred by streaks 
and disfigured by crazing. A moderate degree of water absorp- 
tion will improve the behaviour in each of these respects. A 
bold texture, which in a hand sample would look grotesquely 
coarse, may be very acceptable in the building. 


The problem of selection of materials will become very promi- 
nent in the repair of masonry buildings defaced by shell splinters. 
There will be no difficulty whatever in effecting a durable repair, 
harmonious in colour initially ; but this is the smaller part of the 
problem. To select a mixture which will weather harmoniously 
will require a skilful adjustment of porosity. It can be confidently 
forecast that many repairs will be made with far too dense a 
mix, which on rain-washed areas will stand out as dark patches 
and in sheltered areas as light patches, constituting a permanent 
disfigurement. An invisible repair is hardly to be expected, 
but a reasonable harmony should be obtainable if the necessary 
steps are taken. 


A Chimera 


The fabled chimera was a goat with a lion’s head and a serpent’s 
tail. All the attempts at its capture proved unsuccessful. 


A similar pursuit is in progress to-day—the search for a facing 
which will maintain a uniformly clean surface in the polluted 
air of towns. This search also has proved vain. The point of 
the myth is that the characteristics of the monster were mutually 
incompatible. The failure of the hunt for the ideal facing 
results from the same cause. 


Even a perfectly smooth and impervious surface such as glass or 
polished granite will accumulate soot films, and, unless washed at 
intervals, will fail to preserve the appearance intended by the 
designer. Great hopes have been placed on Terrazzo finishes. 
These, too, have been found to require cleaning at intervals, 
plus a waterproofing treatment to prevent surface solution. 


The Regency stucco was maintained by periodic painting—a 
costly operation. Regular painting constitutes one of the methods 
that can be used to preserve a clean appearance, but is now 
unfashionable. 


The third method is the selection of materials whose texture 
and solubility characteristics will produce an esthetically satis- 
factory weathering pattern which will not require any main- 
tenance. 


From what is known of the properties of materials, no alterna- 
tive method is conceivable at the present time, and much dis- 
appointment will be saved if the fundamental factors which lead 
to this conclusion are accepted without reserve. 
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with profit. 
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By JOHN DOWER [A. 
An address given at the R.I.B.A. on 31 March, as the fourth in the series of six lectures 
on Town and Country Planning arranged by the R.I.B.A. 


The holiday use of the countryside and coastline is quite as big 
an issue as any of the others dealt with in this series of lectures, 
and I do not need to apologise for talking about it here to an 
audience which I expect is composed mainly of architects and 
planners, or would-be planners. It is only necessary to scratch 
the surface of the subject to find oneself right in the field of town 
and country planning, or at any rate the country part of it. 
What do I mean by the field of town and country planning? It 
is the field, as I see it, of the proper use of the land and its natural 
resources and qualities. It is the field of the relating together of 
the various uses of the land in an intelligible and efficient and 
healthy and beautiful series of patterns and forms, always evolving 
and changing in the service of and in reflection of the economic, 
social and cultural needs of the people. It is also, of course, the 
field of the necessary system of law and administrative control 
and technique. 

It is not possible to go very far into my subject without finding 
a great deal to concern the architect as distinct from the planner. 
In quantity the architectural requirements of the countryside in 
general, and of the holiday use of it in particular, are small 
compared with the architectural requirements of our towns and 
their immense reconstruction programmes ; but by the very fact 
that the quantity is smaller, the quality and significance of archi- 
tecture in the countryside become all the more important. A good 
deal of third-rate architecture can contrive to pass muster if it is, 
so to speak, in a crowd, under town conditions ; but a piece of 
third-rate architecture standing alone in a fair landscape shows 
up very plainly for the sorry thing that it is. 

I will start with the broad claim that holiday use of the country- 
side and the coastline, if generously encouraged and facilitated 
and wisely controlled and directed, may be one of the most 
fruitful objectives of post-war reconstruction policy, and second 
to none in the prospect it gives of physical and mental and spiritual 
health and happiness for the whole mass of the people. It is a 
question, I would emphasise, of encouraging and facilitating and 
controlling and directing ; it is not a question of creating the 
demand for country and seaside holiday-making by the mass 
of the people. That is there already. It was already large and 
rapidly growing before the war, and is likely to grow again even 
more rapidly after the war. It reflects three of the most significant 
popular movements of our time. All three movements were plain 
enough before the war ; all three have been obscured but are, 
I think, still piling up during the war ; and all three are likely 
to develop again on an even bigger scale after the war. 


The first of these movements is the steady increase in leisure 
and in the demands and opportunities for holiday-making, 
whether it is a matter of single days, week-ends, weeks, or even 
fortnights away from home, by the mass of the people. The war 
has cut all that down ; we are now encouraged to take no holidays 
at all or at least to take them at home. But after the war, there 
is bound to be a very rapid expansion of the Holidays with Pay 
system, which is already on the statute book, and which I think 
is certain to become almost universal within a few years after 
the end of the war. We may be pretty sure that peace will bring 
an unprecedented flood of holiday making, rising rapidly to 
double or more than double the volume of pre-war days. 

The second movement is the ever-widening popular apprecia- 
tion of natural landscape beauty, and the ever-growing desire 
to visit and to fake exercise in beautiful countrysides, especially 
in the wilder places—in mountains, moorlands, heaths and 
downlands, and particularly along all that is left unspoilt of our 
coastline. You may doubt my claim that this is a growing move- 
ment, in view of the undeniable fact that, concurrent with it, 
there has been a growing destruction of the natural beauty which 
the people are out to find and to enjoy ; but I am sure that there 
is this ever-growing popular appreciation. If people enjoy a thing 
and seek it it does not necessarily follow that they are good at 
preserving it: a great many more children are spoilt by being 
doted on than by being neglected ! 

The third and most obvious movement is the rapid advance 
in mechanical transport, still very far from any limit, which gives 
(or promises to give, if certain snags and bottle-necks can be over- 
come) easy, quick and relatively cheap access for vast numbers 
of people to all holiday areas even in the remotest parts of the 
country. 

All three are popular movements, good movements, and 
irresistible movements ; but, fortunately, that does not mean 
that they are uncontrollable movements, or that they do not need 
a good deal of control and direction, quite as much as they need 
facilities and encouragement. 


Preservation of the Countryside 

I will take the control and direction side first. That, of course, 
brings us straight into the planning field. How essential it is to 
control and direct the holiday-making of townspeople in the 
country I need hardly emphasise to an audience which is doubtless 
almost exclusively composed of those who are already converted 
to the cause of planning and of landscape preservation, and to 
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the importance of visual form, good building and good develop- 
ment as an element in the country just as much as in the town. 
We all know how blind and self-stultifying and regardless of 
consequences the townsman’s holiday and other use of the country- 
side can be, when undirected and uncontrolled ; how often 
ignorant and insensitive ** country-lovers’”’ have destroyed or 
smirched the very thing—the beautiful countrysides—which they 
wished to enjoy, building their. bungalows in beauty-spots, 
ribboning their week-end cottages and shacks and camps along 
all the best bathing-beaches, and cluttering up rural roadsides 
with the roadhouses and cafés and car parks and advertisement 
hoardings which pander to their lower tastes. 

To take another matter ; the ubiquitious motor car is obviously, 
in many ways, one of the greatest blessings of the age, not least 
for the opportunities it gives for holiday-making, but in other 
ways it is quite certainly one of the greatest curses of the age 
(when you add the aeroplane, I personally could well wish that the 
internal combustion engine had never been invented !). Of the 
many evil consequences I need mention only one—the holiday 
season condition over wide areas which makes it impossible to 
enjoy any country peace and quiet and clean fresh air in or near 
any place where motors can go, or to walk the highway with any 
safety and comfort. 

In fact, in these and other ways, the first issue that we have 
to face is simply this : how are we going to open much more fully: 
to the whole people the beauty and the peace of the still unspoilt 
districts, both inland and coastal, which they wish to enjoy, and 
at the same time to preserve that beauty and peace from being 
steadily disfigured and destroyed? This is not an insoluble 
problem. It is not the only nor, probably, the most difficult, 
but it is plainly the first and most urgent problem that arises under 
my subject ; for I am quite sure we have to face the fact that, 
though we may hold up for a while certain more dangerous forms 
of positive encouragement of rural holiday-making, there is no 
possibility at all of any effective discouragement of the townsman’s 
holiday impact on the countryside. We may be able to control 
the flood, but we certainly cannot dam it. 

That, then, is our first job : to keep the countryside intact and 
unspoilt. It is a job which obviously has two sides to it, which I 
can conveniently call the negative side and the positive side. 
The negative side is, of course, the familiar job which many 
planning authorities, the Councils for the Preservation of Rural 
England and Rural Wales, and a good many other bodies were 
trying so hard, but on balance, I am afraid, so unsuccessfully, 
to carry out in the period between the two wars ; the job of pre- 
venting and minimising, and where possible removing or hiding, 
every kind of ugly or misplaced building development or use of 
land. ‘There was an immense variety of things which could go 
wrong, and most of them did go wrong somewhere or other. It 
wasn’t only private enterprise and industrial enterprise that were 
to blame ; the sins of public bodies, if less numerous, were usually 
on a larger scale. It was a matter, not only of bungalows and 
advertisements and obvious things of that kind, but of ill-placed 
and ill-designed improvements and “ furniture on the roads, 
of unnecessarily ugly waterworks, of electricity pylons and poles, 
of mines and quarries with their spoil-heaps, and of the wrong 
sort fof afforestation—uniform spruces in sharp-edged regular 
plantations, where varied hardwoods, larches and Scots firs in 
irregular formations ,;would have been an enrichment. Of 
course all, or nearly all, these things are necessary and desirable 
somewhere, though not, needless to say, in any avoidable ugliness 
of form. But it matters enormously where and how. 

I am not one of those who would say that not one acre more of 
England and Wales should ever be urbanised. It is, I hope, now 
an accepted principle of our planning policy that we must shake 
out the congestion of our largest cities and create better-sized and 
better-balanced urban communities. This means that we must 
have a great deal of new development, of villages growing into 
towns, of small towns growing into larger ones and, in some few 
cases, of entirely new towns on more or le$s virgin sites. But let 
us go about the job intelligently ; let us decide on a carefully 
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worked out basis and with due economy, so as to interfere io a 
minimum extent with agriculture and with recreational uses, 
what further land is required for urban purposes for, say, a gener- 
ation to come ; and then let us keep all the rest as real country, 
used primarily for the life and livelihood of farmers and other 
countrymen, and secondarily for the recreation of the town-living 
masses. 

The Maintenance of Farming 

I turn to the positive side. All this negative work of planning 
control will be of little avail unless it has a positive counterpart. 
If the country is really going to remain a lovely and living thing 
it must be not only preserved but maintained and reclaimed and 
improved and enriched. If the country does not go forward it 
will go back. In brief, this means that we have to farm the country 
and farm it well ; to keep the land “in good heart.” I am not 
myself a farmer but I am second to none in the conviction that 
a progressive “improving” agriculture (including a due measure of 
afforestation) must be the first consideration in all our countrysides 
—not merely the best land, or the land that pays best for the farmer, 
but all the land except that small proportion which we earmark 
in our plans for urban use. And it must not be a farming that just 
* ticks over,’ because farming, like the land itself, if it does not 
go forward, will certainly go back. 

Between farming and the preservation of landscape beauty, 
and between farming and a sound and greatly increased holiday 
use of the countryside, there is no major conflict of interest. On 
the contrary, in general—there are bound to be some exceptions— 
there is mutual support and benefit between farming on the one 
hand and landscape preservation and holiday use on the other. 
Nevertheless, it must be a first consideration, in the framing 
of any policy for the recreational use of the countryside, that it 
must not interfere with the maintenance and progress and pros- 
perity of farming. 

As to the progress of farming, it has struck me forcibly that the 
wide and revolutionary changes due to the war, in intensified cult- 
ivation and an enormously increased use of the plough, has been 
from a landscape point of view all to the good. The landscapes 
that I know best, for instance, in the Craven district of the York- 
shire Pennines and on the fringes of the Lake District, have been 
enriched and improved, not spoilt, by being, to such a large extent, 
turned brown side up.” 

Among the many aspects of progressive all-round agricultural 
policy, the architectural is by no means the least important. 
More and improved and refurbished tarms, farm buildings and, 
above all, farm-workers’ cottages, are among the major needs of 
agricultural advance, and the architect has a vital part to play 
in seeing that these are properly provided. Incidentally, while 
we build new farm workers’ cottages and modernise old ones, 
there will be another point to watch. Whatever accommodation 
we may provide in other ways—and we have a great deal to 
provide—for the holiday use of visitors, one thing which we must 
not do is to make any further inroads on the present inadequate 
stock of farm workers’ cottages. In nearly all the ‘‘ amenity ” 
and holiday areas far too many cottages have been ‘* bagged ” 
from farm workers by week-enders from the towns. 


Types of Holiday-Makers 

To come now to the holiday-makers ; fortunately it is not by 
any means all the town-living masses of the nation who want to 
take their holidays in the country, whether inland or in the country 
parts of the coastline. If it were all, the prospect would indeed 
be alarming, both for the beauty and quiet of the countryside, 
and for the farming of it. The genuinely ‘ country-holiday- 
minded ”’ people are indeed a vast and growing army, but they are 
—and I believe long will be—easily outnumbered by the other 
army, the army of those who by taste and temperament are 
really ‘‘ urban-holiday-minded,” who like to take their holidays 
in a noisy, cheerful crowd, who want to wear their best clothes and 
walk up and down the promenade. Blackpool and Brighton and 
a hundred other resorts, coastal and inland, are what these people 
want ; and most of them know it perfectly well. Quite how big 
the total volume of the post-war holiday flood is going to be we 
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cannot possibly tell now. It will certainly be big enough to strain 
all our holiday accommodation and resources to the utmost. But 
it is some comfort to feel that the greater part of it will fall, not 
on the countryside, but on the holiday towns. To satisfy the 
demand we shall need bigger and better Brightons and Blackpools 
and more of them, supplemented by ample parks, recreational 
centres and the like, in or near all our cities and larger towns. All 
of which means a huge architectural and planning programme 
bristling with problems and opportunities—but not my concern 
this evening. I am reminded of the Nonconformist local preacher 
ranting in his chapel, who said : ‘** The Lord Himself will have 
to save church folk, without my meddling with His job.” The 
“ urban-holiday-minded ”’ are somebody else’s problem, not mine 
—except in one negative, though important, way. This is to urge 
that we must not provide in the country the sort of facilities and 
encouragements that the ‘“ urban-holiday-minded ”’ ask for, 
because, if we do, the country will cease to be the thing it is. 
There must be a very firm line drawn, and, while suitable fac- 
ilities for the ‘‘ country-holiday-minded ”’ are generously pro- 
vided, there must be no question of making lidos along Lake 
Windermere, fun parks on Dartmoor, or recreation centres, 
equipped for every kind of sport, in the heart of the New Forest. 
Holiday Facilities 

So much for the controlling and directing side of the business. 
What about the facilities and encouragements which should be 
given for the genuinely country-holiday-minded visitors, whom we 
want to encourage to come and enjoy as fully as possible the coun- 
try and the unspoilt coastline? I have time only to consider the 
four most important of the many kinds of provision that are 
needed, to comment very briefly on three of them and a little more 
fully on the fourth, which most concerns architects. The four are : 

1) more and cheaper and better accommodation (this obviously 
comes first, but I shall take it last because it is the one about which 
I want to say rather more) ; (ii) more and, within reason, faster 
and cheaper transport to the holiday areas, which means, among 
other things, an improved road system ; (ili) more, better arranged 
and better maintained public footpaths through the cultivated 
farmland of such areas ; and (iv) more free wandering access 
for walkers over the uncultivated land in such areas—the mountains 
and moors and heaths and the rugged coast-lines. 

About transport I will say only this ; that the very necessary 
improvement of roads and services leading to the holiday areas of the 
country is one thing, but improvement of roads and increase of 
trafic within the holiday areas is another and very often quite 
different thing. There must be some improvement, but let it be 
aselective improvement. Do not let us make every mountain pass 
impossible for the walker by putting a first-class motor road over it. 
Let there be a sorting out of all the ancient cartways and pack- 
horse routes that we inherit from earlier ages ; let a few of them go 
to motorists and be improved for their use, but let all the 
others be definitely closed to motorists and kept as walkers’ and 
cyclists’ routes. 

I come to footpaths. Here we have an obvious and urgent 
need for a completely new approach ; for a new broom that’ will 
sweep away the mass of legalistic obscurity which has grown 
up round footpath controversies. We have to apply some plain 
common-sense to the subject. In some places there are too many 
footpaths ; in far more, the footpaths are too few ; and almost 
everywhere there is far too much uncertainty about which routes 
are, and which are not, public rights-of-way. What we want is an 
ample and assured position of public footpath routes in all parts 
of the country, continuous routes without arbitrary breaks in 
them, routes suitable both to residents and to visitors, and routes 
which are properly maintained and signposted. In most areas 
this will mean that there will be some entirely new routes, that 
the bulk of the old routes will be maintained, with or without 
some variation of their alignment to make them more convenient 
to farmers and to walkers, and that a few useless and redundant 
routes will be closed. Then, when the pattern has been so sorted 
out, we must make it fully and clearly the duty of one set of 
authorities over the whole country to maintain and manage the 
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whole system. At present, there is no one set of authorities 
responsible ; virtually all local authorities, from parish councils 
upwards, have partial and, in the main, permissive powers. 

The next matter, that of rambling access over uncultivated 
land, is of widely varying incidence and difficulty. In some 
holiday areas it is not a problem at all. You can wander freely 
over all the fell land of the Lake District, whether it is common 
land or enclosed land. It is not a matter of public right but of 
long-established local custom. There is very little trouble in the 
limestone areas of the Pennines, in Snowdonia or in Dartmoor. 
On the other hand, in the Peak District, which is ringed round 
with teeming industrial populations in Manchester, Sheffield 
and other large cities, anxious to walk freely over the moorlands, 
it is the main problem of the future recreational use of the 
area. The owners of practically the whole of the moorlands are 
stoutly opposed to any rambling access at all. For other reasons 
—largely lack of continuity— there is a good deal of difficulty in 
getting satisfactory rambling access along on the coastline. 

This is not a farming problem. Where land is of mountain, 
moorland or other rough ** uncultivated type,” no material 
harm can come to farmers merely because walkers wander freely 
over the land. The real problem issues are two : the issue of ram- 
blers against grouse shooting, and the issue of ramblers as possible 
polluters of upland-gathered drinking-water supplies. Both 
issues have been exaggerated by controversy, but do present real 
difficulties to be overcome. As myself both rambler and grouse- 
shooter, I want both rambling and grouse-shooting to go on, 
and, generally speaking, I do not think there is any reason why, 
with a little give and take, they should not go on side by side on 
the same moorland areas. The well-known Ilkley Moor is a 
common in an urban district and as such cannot legally be closed 
to ramblers ; in fact very large numbers of ramblers do wander 
over it freely, but it remains one of the best of the smaller grouse 
moors. As regards water supply, there is no doubt that water 
supply can be made perfectly pure and safe by proper ** treat- 
ment ’’—filtration, ozonisation, etc. It seems to me that, if there 
is some infinitesimal risk of water-borne disease passing from a 
remote stream through large reservoirs and along pipes to the 
domestic tap, we ought not therefore to close our moors to ram- 
blers, but to open them and to take the necessary steps to treat the 
water so as to render it perfectly safe. 

Lastly, accommodation. There will be needed a very greatly in- 
creased amount of all sorts of eating and sleeping accommodation 
in the holiday areas, and especially of cheaper and simpler types. 
There will be scope, I am sure, for at least double the pre-war 
number of Youth Hostels. There will be scope for a great many 
more co-operative guest houses of the type run by the Holiday 
Fellowship and the Co-operative Holidays Association. I hope 
that there will be scope for some increase in that most delightful 
of all types of accommodation, the farmhouse that takes in one 
family at a time. There will be scope for more and better boarding 
houses and inns and hotels. And there will be scope for a good 
many tent-camping and caravan sites, and hutted holiday-camps. 

In sum, this will involve a good deal of new building, and even 
more additions to, and alterations and adaptations of, existing 
buildings, including country houses too large for post-war family 
use, and other buildings of ‘* white elephant ” types, most of which 
are now fully occupied for evacuation and other purposes, but 
which will become available again after the war. 

If I single out from this list Youth Hostels and holiday camps 
for further brief comment it is not because they are necessarily 
more important than the other types, but because I had some 
small experience in dealing with them as architect in pre-war 
years. 

Youth Hostels are a particularly interesting form of accommoda- 
tion which offer great opportunities to the architect for significant 
work. I have not enjoyed any of my jobs more than my three 
Youth Hostels. At the same time I must add that, although I 
think that I built them economically, I have also been concerned 
with several schemes for the purchase and alteration of existing 
premises as Youth Hostels, and that these worked out at little 
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over half the cost per bed of the entirely new buildings. So the 
main emphasis may well have to be rather on adapting old 
buildings than on building new ones. Many of the agricul- 
tural hostels which have been built in a good many parts of the 
country are eminently suitable for conversion into Youth 
Hostels after the war, if they are not still wanted for agricultural 
workers. 

Holiday camps offer enormous possibilities, and there is likely to 
be a very big demand for the type of holiday that a holiday camp 
provides ; but they are distinctly dangerous things. A beautiful 
stretch of unspoilt country, whether coastal or inland, may take 
comfortably a discreetly-placed holiday camp for 200 people, but 
it is likely to be completely upset—and the whole character and 
balance of the neighbourhood with it—by a holiday camp for 
2,000 people or more. Obviously such camps will want the most 
careful control not merely as to their design—though that is 
important—but as to their sheer size, and the sites that are chosen 
for them. As a general principle it will be wise to keep holiday 
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camps rather at the fringes of the beautiful areas than in the 
centres of them, and, where it is a question of seaside holiday 
camps, to keep them back at least a quarter of a mile from the 
shore or cliff edge, in order to keep the actual coastline free from 
building development. 

I must close with a word of warning. Control, direction, 
encouragement, facilities—to sum up, planning—yes ; but do not 
let it be carried a stage further and become regimentation, 
Planning is a means, not an end. People must be left to choose 
their holidays freely and to move about individually as they feel 
inclined, not in conducted herds. I suppose we are in for a pretty 
thoroughly “* planned ”’ future, and it may be that in large parts 
of our life, and particularly the economic parts, we are going to 
be planned pretty nearly to distraction. Let us at least see that in 
our holidays and our leisure we retain, behind whatever planning 
we adopt as a matter of convenience and common-sense, an 
ultimate and basic freedom of action for the individual, the family 
and the voluntary group. 


THE TRAINING OF THE POST-WAR BUILDER 


(SUBMITTED By A MEMBER OF THE A.S.B.) 


As many members of the profession will be aware, discussions 
went forward at the Ministry of Works during the whole of 
last year aimed at developing post-war plans for dealing with 
the supply and training of builders and craftsmen for recon- 
struction building. An Education Committee was established under 
the Central Council of Works and Building, the chairman being 
Sir E. D. Simon, with Mr. Percy Thomas [F.] as vice-chairman. 

The ‘‘ Report on Training for the Building Industry ” (now 
available of H.M.S.O., price 1s.) was completed in November 
and presented to the Minister, Lord Portal, for his consideration. 
Following consultations with representatives of the industry and 
with other Government Departments, a Command Paper on 
‘** Training for the Building Industry ’’ (Cmd. 6428, price 1d. of 
H.M.S.O.) was presented to Parliament a short while ago. 

The Government proposals embodied in the Command Paper 
are of a striking character and of obvious importance to the 
profession, the industry and the community generally. They 
go into considerable detail regarding the methods of recruitment, 
education and training, both of young persons as apprentices 
and of demobilised men from the services. They also embody 
plans of a far-reaching character concerning both the scale and 
nature of post-war building. 

Thus, as the White Paper states, 

“It is fully recognised that if the necessary expansion of the labour 
force is to be achieved without disorganising the industry, it must be 
carefully planned in relation to a long-term programme of construction. 
The Government are working on this principle and are drawing up 
their plans accordingly, but it will be realised that at this stage of the 
war any construction programmes must be provisional. - +» On the 
basis, however, of all the facts available at present it is considered that 
a post-war construction programme designed for ten or twelve years 
will require the labour force in the building industry to be built up 
over a period to about 1,250,000 men.” The need for establishing 
regularity of employment throughout this period is stressed, and the 
help of the Government is offered to the industry in achieving this. 
The Report also stresses the need for the selection of recruits of all 
ages and for their training to be undertaken ‘** with jealous care for the 
efficiency of the industry.” ; 

In order to build up the numbers employed in the industry 
to the required total of 1,250,000 the Government will prepare 
plans for special training in the skilled trades of up to 200,000 
men from the services in the first three or four years after the war. 
This number has been arrived at after allowing for the men 
likely still to be employed in the industry at the end of the war 
and of those who have had previous experience in the industry 
and are enabled to return to civil employment. 

A Building Advisory Panel is to be set up to advise the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service in respect of this special training, 
for which he will be directly responsible, but will collaborate 
with the Ministry of Works, the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department. The industry is to be given 
adequate representation on this Panel to secure effective co- 
operation in the working of the scheme. 


Regarding the normal and long-term recruitment of the industry 
by the employment and training of young people, “‘ the Govern- 
ment fully endorse the view that, in the building industry, a high 
value attaches to the apprenticeship system as the recognised 
method of training in employment and of entry into the ranks of 
the skilled workers.’’ Proposals were made in the Report for the 
setting up of a “ Building Apprenticeship and Training Council,” 
representative not only of the industry, but also several Govern- 
ment Departments and a number of professional institutions 
having interests allied to building and including the R.I.B.A. 
Since the issue of the White Paper it has been announced that 
this Council is to be established under the independent chairman- 
ship of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve and with Mr. E. J. Rimmer as 
secretary. It is likely that its constitution and membership will 
be announced shortly. The Council will not itself conduct 
apprenticeship schemes, nor will it, in fact, be limited merely 
to the consideration of apprenticeship problems, but it will 
seek by various means to encourage the establishment and 
development of schemes of education and training for all grades 
of occupations in the industry, including training schemes for 
those preparing for supervisory and managerial positions. In 
this connection reference may be made to the recent announce- 
ment by the Minister of Labour and the President of the Board of 
Education of a scheme whereby suitable men and women, on 
demobilisation from the services, will be encouraged by various 
grants to pursue courses of a general, professional or technical 
character beyond the secondary school stage. These facilities 
will presumably be available for men proposing to equip them- 
selves in the higher ranges here envisaged, including university 
courses in building. 

It will be seen that these proposals are of a striking character 
which, if effectively and imaginatively handled, should lead to 
interesting and valuable results for the profession, the industry 
and the community generally. Here are proposals which at one 
sweep offer a planned basis for the satisfaction of the country 
building needs, a handsome contribution to the rehabilitation of 
our fighting men when they return from the war, a new hope for 
the future for young people in this interesting and socially useful 
field of construction, and finally the possibility that, in one industry 
at least and that one of the largest, the threat of ‘* mass un- 
employment ” may be removed. 


The various Committees of the R.I.B.A. have already done 
much to indicate that the profession is fully aware of the nature 
and scale of the post-war problems. They have put forward 
suggestions from time to time, some of which touch these Govern- 
ment proposals at a number of points. Now that, happily, we 
have reached the stage when action is called for and not merely 
advice, it is to be hoped that the profession will prove 
itself equally far-seeing and dynamic and will do_ its 
utmost to assist in the full development of these _ striking 
proposals. 
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Book Reviews 


The Training of the Architect. A Memorandum by Martin 
S. Briggs. London, H.M.S.O. 1943, gd. net. 


Mr. Briggs’ memorandum becomes available at a time when 
much is being said and written about the training and _ profess- 
ional activities of the architect. It provides a thoughtful and 
critical survey of the many sides of the architects’ work, a review 
of the systems of architectural education and examination in 
England and Wales, and an interesting commentary on the curri- 
culum. 

It is doubtful whether any other writer could draw upon such 
a wide and lengthy experience, including as it does many years of 
service as a Board of Education Inspector of Technical Education, 
following upon professional and teaching activities in architecture. 

Mr. Briggs has served for many years on the Committees of the 
Board of Architectural Education, where he has been able to 
compare the growth of the recognised schools with the activities 
of part-time art schools and technical colleges which prepare 
students for the *‘ external ”’ Institute examinations. His comments 
and conclusions are, however, purely personal, and even if one 
cannot agree with them in their entirety, it is impossible not to 
read and study them with absorbing interest. He does not hesitate 
to express opinions upon such vital and contentious matters as 
the impact of *‘ sociology ” and scientific research upon the train- 
ing and work of the architect, and the relationship between the 
architect and engineering consultants, while his references to the 
merits and defects of full-time school training and office training 
invite the careful consideration of all who are interested in 
education. 

The memorandum includes many quotations from lectures and 
writings on the subject ; these are interesting and at times amusing. 
On page 29 is an intriguing reference to Mein Kampf, wherein the 
reader is invited to ponder upon the possibility that if Adolf 
Hitler had been allowed to achieve his ambition to become an 
architect he might not have become a political agitator and we 
should have been spared the present war ! 

The memorandum must be studied by all who would venture 
to criticise existing systems of training or evolve new ones. It 
confirms what many have already discovered, that the ramifica- 
tions of present-day practice are such that no one mind can deal 
successfully with every problem which may be encountered in 
modern building, and for the efficient solution of which the 
architect must feel himself morally if not legally responsible. Not 
the least difficult of the tasks which confront the profession is that 
of deciding the nature and scope of the problems which are 
exclusively the responsibility of every architect, and those which 
should be entrusted to specialists. Whether or not certain of these 
specialists should be created by post-graduate training within 
the ranks of the profession is a matter for interesting speculation, 
but it would appear certain that many advantages might be 
gained by the employment of consultants or collaborators having 
asound and complete architectural background. 

To re-quote from the memorandum, * Architects must think, 
must correlate, must integrate. If the architects are supplanted 
by another profession tomorrow, it will be because they have ig- 
nored world changes.” 

It only remains to congratulate Mr. Briggs upon an extremely 
valuable and interesting document, which is recommended to all 
who have the welfare of the profession at heart. 

Tuos. E. Scott [F.] 


War Over West Ham: a study of community adjustment. By 
E. Doreen Idle. Sm. 8vo, 136 pp. 1943. Faber & Faber. 6s. 


This report, prepared for the Fabian Society and the Ethical 
Union, contains the results of an important and new field of 
social research—what in ‘total war” happens to ordinary 
people ?—what, in West Ham one of the largest and poorest of 
London’s Boroughs, are the special events and developments 
which created conditions relevant to the study of air-raid effects ? 
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—this is the fundamental “ case history ’’ without which no satis- 
factory diagnosis of present ills can be made. Having analysed 
this case history of the stormy industrial and political life of West 
Ham, which has grown from an entirely rural and agricultural 
district to a huge industrialised borough'in 110 years, Miss Idle 
attempts answers to three questions—what were the effects of past 
West Ham events and developments as shown in A.R.P. and C.D. 
administration,—what were the reactions of the ‘people—what 
will be the particular problems likely to confront West Ham under 
reconstruction schemes. 

West Ham’s history of unplanned development and unorganised 
labour, resulting in badly built and vulnerable houses, overcrowding 
and poverty, exceedingly complicated the work of the local authority in 
tackling their war tasks. The borough, it would seem, was in such a 
state of decay that even the political and administrative bodies were 
atrophied ; conditions had driven out or kept away those who could 
have worked most ably for it. Miss Idle isolates certain needs ; greatly 
increased social and recreational facilities are needed, especially for 
adolescents, and she has other suggestions with regard to civil defence 
and raid relief organisation. In our present mood, however, most 
attention will be paid to her suggestions for the post-war period and 
preparation for it. Housing and replanning are, she says, the essential 
problems ; the others, problems of finance and local government, are 
closely related. “‘ Whatever else can be postponed, the need for pro- 
viding satisfactory housing will call for immediate action and associated 
problems will inevitably be drawn along in its train. Very briefly Miss 
Idle outlines the problem, its size and complexity, the question of flats 
versus houses, the prospect of mass re-immigration to the cities, the 
rating problems. Inevitably, this is a small appendix only to the major 
part of the book, with its report of present and recently past conditions. 
War Over West Ham is among the best local studies yet published, serious 
social science humanly and “ easily ’’ presented ; it is a book for the 
intelligent layman as much as for the expert ; architects should read it 
because in our task of tackling this essential problem we cannot have too 
close understanding of the social economic and political background. 


Civic Design and the Home by Arnold Whittick. No. 10 in Rebuilding 
Britain Series. Faber and Faber, 1943. 1s. 6d. 

In the course of lecturing to the army Mr. Arnold Whittick, F.R.1.B.A. 
conducted a series of simple ‘* public opinion *’ surveys which revealed 
that the British army looks forward to life after the war in small houses 
and not flats and that it even more emphatically rejects terraces in 
favour of semi-detached houses. It would seem that complete belief 
in the inevitable rightness of public opinion on the one issue, flats versus 
houses, must survive when we face the second problem: terrace or 
detached houses—the task of adjusting architectural rationalising to 
public sentiment, tradition and indeed public rationalising is scarcely 
begun. 

Mr. Whittick’s booklet is a valuable excursion round these and other 
problems in which expert and lay opinion are so frequently in conflict. 
His chapter headings are: The Problem of Space; Functional Planning 
Jor Residential Areas—what should be near to what—the break-up of 
the street ; Traditions in House Design-—with an eye constantly on the 
extension of “‘ tradition ’’ to the future ; Beauty—including a defence of 
the flat roof—the respect for local colour values. 


Town and Country Planning. Staples Reconstruction Digests No. 1. 

Staples and Staples. 1943. 2s. od. 

This is a digest of the three fundamental planning reports by the 
Barlow Commission, 1939, and the Scott and Uthwatt Committees, 
1942. Under each head the digest names the commission or committee 
members and their terms of reference, and gives the final Recommend- 
ations in full, and also the minority reports or reservatidns. 

It is a useful handbook for any planner or public speaker, though it 
cannot supplant the full reports with their full statements of the evidence 
on which the Recommendations are based. 


THE WREN SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 

The Committee of the Wren Society have asked us to draw the 
attention of Institute Members to the approaching completion of work 
started at the Bicentenary of Sir Christopher Wren in 1923. Of the 
twenty volumes of Wren drawings and other documents which the 
Committee designed to publish, nineteen have now been issued and the 
final, Volume XX, is in hand in the Press. This essential volume will 
contain catalogues of the Wren drawings with the plate references of 
those reproduced and an Index of the entire set of twenty volumes. 

It is still possible to obtain complete sets at a composition subscrip- 
tion of £16 16s. per set. Individual volumes can be purchased at a 
Guinea per volume. Applications should be made to Mr. H. Duncan 
Hendry [F.], at 90 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 (Tel. : Royal 6216-7.) 
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Review of Periodicals 
1942-43 


BUILDING TYPES (GENERALLY) ; PLANNING 

REvIsTA DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Ayres), 1943 Jan., pp. 21-2 

& pl.: 

** General classification of buildings ” 
la Riestra. 

1943 Feb., pp. 38-41: 
Systems of planning (of buildings) : article by J. R. Leathart [F.], 
illustrating the ‘‘equally balanced,” ‘informal balanced,” and 
‘completely flexible types. 
CIVIL 

BuiLvER, 1943 Apl. 23, pp. 376-7: 
Post-war building technique : draft reports of M.o.W. Study Committees 
(Directorate of Post-War Building). With charts showing organisation 
of M.o.W. generally, and of its code of practice production. 


GOVERNMENTAL 
ARCHITECT AND BuiLpiInG News, 1943 Apl. 23, pp. 63-4: 
Government offices, Kildare Street, Dublin ; by J. R. Boyd Barrett [A.]. 
AMERICAN City, Mar., pp. 44-5: 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Jan.,pp. 36-52 ; 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), Jan., pp. 63-70 : 
Government office building at Arlington, Virginia, for War Dept. : 
the ‘* Pentagon Building,’ lay-out and outline plans, and section on 
heating, air conditioning and lighting equipment. (Also A.J. Mar. 25 ; 
some illus.) 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Feb.. pp. 37-44 
Government office for Ministry of Education and He ahh, Rio de 


table and article by M. A. de 


Janeiro; by L. Costa and others. Showing external sun louvers. 


Also illustrated in Brazil articles elsewhere. 
CIVIC ; MILITARY 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 Feb., pp. 33-6 
Municipal offices, Friern Barnet (further reference) : 
Brown and A. E. Henson. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1942 Dec., pp. 36-7: 

Recruiting station, Detroit: open-planned pavilion on a city square, 
by C. L. T. Gabler. 

ARCHITECT AND Bui.pinc News, 1943 Feb. 5, p. 115: 

Police station—a.r. and gas-proofed—in Tottenham Court Road ; 
by G. Mackenzie Trench [F.]. View. (Further reference.) 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpING News, 1943 Apl. 23, pp. 57-9: 

Fire station (place unnamed), on corner site, by Lt.-Col. Percy Thomas 
LPP. 
COMMERCIAL 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1942 Dec., pp. 147-53 : 

Shop planning and design: plans and fitting diagrams from A. P. 
Hartnell’s book of that name. 

ARCHITECTURAL ConcrETE (Chicago), Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 7-13: 
Shops at Pittsburg, by Nimmons, Carr & Wright, and Washington, 
by J. S. Redden ; screen wall to roof parking ground at Washington 
with special concrete board-marked textures. 

Pencu. Points, THE New (N.Y.). 1943 Feb.. pp. 29-47: 48-71: 

* Store fronts of to-morrow competition *?: many designs fully illus- 
trated and analysed. Also several recent American shops. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Jan. 14, pp. 27-29, xxvi: 

** Offices,” by W. G. Newton & Partners [F.] (Croydon Gas Offices). 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 Feb. : 

Electricity offices and showrooms, Croydon; by Robert Atkinson 
and A. F. B. Anderson [FF.]. 

Nuestra ArgvurIrecturA (Buenos Aires), 1942 June, pp. 183-246 ; 

Revista DE ARQuITECTURA (Buenos Ayres), Oct. : 

Bank of the Province of Buenos Aires. Special Number describing and 
illustrating all aspects of the design and structure. Architects : Sanchez, 
Lagos and de la Torre. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 Mar., pp. 65-8, xlvi : 

Bank in Melbourne, Australia (the English, Scottish and Australian), 
by Stephenson & Turner [F.]. Plans, views, and isometric diagrams 
of services. 

JournaL, AMERICAN Sociery OF ARCHITECTURAL HIsToRIANs, 

1941 Apl. (recd. 1943), pp. (leaves) 16-20 : 
Markets : some a, especially those of ancient Athens ; paper by 
R. H. Howland. 
TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Mar.. p. 83: 

Two small country stations for Pennsylvania Railroad, by Raymond 
Loewy and L. C. Tichy. 
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ARCHITECT AND BurLpinc News, 1943 Apl. 23, p. 60: 

Balloon centering by Wallace Neff (already noted) applied to grain 
bins, Arizona. 

ENGINEERING News-REcorD (N.Y.), 1942 Dec. 17, pp, 65-70 : 
‘Blimp hangars built by contrasting methods’: erection of steel- 
truss parabolic arches with movable centering (‘‘ jumbo travelers”), 
and “ orange-peel ” doors. 

ARCHITECT AND But_pinc News, 1943 Mar. 12, pp. 195-6: 
Hangar, Santos Dumont airport, Rio de Janeiro; by M. Roberto. 
Central longitudinal trusses supporting cantilevers for lateral portions. 
Plan, section, isometric and other views. 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpInG News, 1943 Jan. 15, pp. 76-8 : 
Bottling plant for brewery firm at San Francisco ; by W. G. Merchant, 
steel-framed. All-glass fagade with fire-escape stair passing clear. 

JouRNAL OF Roya ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 1943 

March, p. 41-3 
Laboratory, bottling _ packing department, Vancouver, B.C., for 
Coca-Cola Company of Canada, by Mathers & Haldenby, with 
McCarter and Nairne, consultants. Photos, no plans. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 jan., pp. 17-21: 
Factories on a trading estate: for manufacture of scientific glass 
fittings, and glass-works behind. Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, 
consulting engineers ; architect not stated. 

CONCRETE, 1943 “Apl., pp. 126-33 : 

Single-storey r.c. factory, “ design to suit method of construction ” 
illustrated article, showing movable centering moved on “ dollies® 
or rollers. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (N.Y.), 1943 Feb., pp. 53-66 
Mechanical equipment for factories : articles by chained specialists 
of Albert Kahn’s firm. Heating and ventilating ; atmospheric control ; 
boiler plants; electrical distribution ; plumbing and sanitation : 
industrial piping. Also kitchens and cafeterias ; medica] departments. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1942 Dec. pp. 61-92 : 

Small arms ammunition plants: organisation, planning, procedure, 
progress photos, and examples. Control, administration, factory, 
explosives, ballistics (testing), storage, power, and service buildings. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1942 Nov., pp. 52-8: 

War material plant in U.S., place unstated—-N. N. Culin, designer ; 
administration and factory blocks. 

ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 Feb. 25, pp. 48-51 : 
“War plant with glass walls,” for maximum daylight and constant 
heat and humidity, in an eastern city (unstated) : progress views and 
exterior. 

WELFARE : HOSPITALS, &c. 

BuILpeR, 1943 Mar. 26, pp. 285-0: 

Medical centre and welfare and labour block for a motor works 
by J. W. Pringle. 

CALIFORNIAN ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1942 Sept., p. 26: 

Small medical building by J. R. Davidson. Surgeries, consultation 
rooms, etc., for two doctors ; plans, photos. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND Construction, 1943 Apl., pp. 81-6: 
Hospitals : post-war planning. Article by Lionel Pearson [F.]. Local 
h. ; key h. 

BUILDER, 1943 Jan. 15, pp. 62-7: 

Hospital in England for Canadian Red Cross ; by Robert Atkinson & 
A. F. B. Anderson [FF.]. Lay-out plan : administration, clinical, and 
ward blocks illustrated. (Further reference.) 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1943 Mar., pp. 26-31: 

War emergency hospital, by A. W. Kenyon [/.] (further reference) : 
lay-out plan, views of lodges and nurses’ and administration wings. 

PencIL Pornts, 1942 Nov., pp. 42-45: 

Hospital (Sisters of Charity) addition, Buflalo, N.Y., by G. D. Dietel ; 
long single- storey ranges with utility services, clerestory-lit, between 
wards. 

Revista DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1943 Feb., p. 61 : 
Illustrations and brief descriptions of several Argentine hospitals and 
asylums, including regional children’s asylum of Buenos Aires. ‘Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, Villaguay. 

SourH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (Johannesburg), 1943 

Jan.: 
Dental hospital and school for the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg ; by N. T. Cowin & G. E. Pearse, with John Fassler. 

ARCHITECTURAL DeEsIGN AND Construction, 1943 Mar., pp. 59-63: 
Health centres after the war: by Lionel Pearson [F.]. Illustrating 
the Finsbury example: a “family ”’ h.c. design ; Eastman Clinic, 
Stockholm ; and the Edgar Allen physical treatment centre for the 
Royal Sheffield Infirmary and Hospital. 

REvIsTA DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Ayres), 1942 Dec., pp. 525-31 : 
Medical centre (‘* Policlinico ’’) of the Society of Medicos, San Martin— 
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plans, views ; “* Hospital of Charity,” Rosario; both by T. & J. 
Micheletti. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1942 Nov., pp. 59-63 : 

Blood transfusion centres (‘‘ blood banks”) at San Francisco and 
Honolulu; G. A. Dailey and C. W. Dickey associates, architects 
respect! rely. 

HosprraL AND Nursinc HoME MANAGEMENT, 1943 Feb., pp. 133-6: 
Operating theatre suite, Walsall General Hospital ; by Jeffries and 
Shipley [4.]. Plan, view and equipment. 

IrisH 1943 Apl. 10, pp. 141-2: 
Mental hospital at Monaghan ; by C. T. McLynn. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1942 Nov., pp. 37-48 : 

Country home for film industry beneficiaries, San Fernando, Calif. : 
free treatment of community blocks, including convalescent building, 
and paired guest units or cottages around pools: W. L. Pereira’s 
offices, architects. 

EpucaTion, 1943 Apl. 30, pp. 405-6: 
War-time nurseries, hutted, at Newport, Mon. : 
borough architect. 2 views. 
RESTAURANTS, PUBLIC HOUSES 

Journat, I[NstrruTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 

1943 Feb. 2, pp. 278-86 : 
“ British restaurants ” : paper, chiefly dealing with Sutton and Cheam 
(Surrey), by H. Thorneley [A.], chief architectural assistant. With 
4 plans. 

BuiLper, 1943 Feb. 26, p. 196: 

Public house at Bromley (in High Street), the’ “ 
R. G. Muir [F.]. 

BUILDER, 1943 Mar. 12, p. 240: 

Inn (The Peartree) in a new i of Welwyn Garden City ; 


by R. G. Muir [F.]. 


RECREATIVE ; COMMUNITY 

ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (N.Y.), 1943 Feb., pp. 83-4 
Motion picture projection booths : time-saver standards. 

BuiLper, 1943 Mar. 12, pp. 241-2: 
Service club for the Forces in a south of England town: by the 
Ministry of Works (Maintenance Division) for the American Red 
Cross. Lounges (one with stage) with canteen over; huts for 
residential staff. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1943 Mar., pp. 595-60: 
Welfare Building, Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill.. by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, adjacent to previously erected recreation 
building (ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1942 Aug.). Lounge, writing-room, 
etc. Unusual timber structure, 60-ft. single-span roof, non-structural 
curtain walls. 


by C. F. Ward [F.], 


ENGINEERS, 


Greyhound”: by 


EXHIBITIONS ; TEMPORARY BUILDINGS ; BRIDGES ; 
CITY WALLS 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Feb., pp. 49-55 3 56-7 : 


“ New display techniques ” : diagrams of framed movable screen and 
other fittings. Also studio and exhibition space for group of artists. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Apl. 29, pp. 286-7 : 
Transportable timber hut, of collapsible trusses, adapted for sheet 
material (type A) or flexible materials (type B) ; designed by H. Dalton 
Clifford. Isometrics, view of model, and diagrams of packing for 
transport. 
ConcreTE, 1943 Jan., pp. 17-26; Feb., pp. 55-63. 39-49 : 
Railway bridges in N.Z., reinforced concrete : article from Common- 
WEALTH ENGINEER, by W. L. Newnham, Meanciand. (Feb. :) In situ 
concrete decoration ; including buildings in U.K. and USS. 
ARCHITECTURAL REviEw, 1943 Mar., pp. 81-2: 
Fortifications of Berwick-upon-Tweed : article by 
sixteenth-century invasion precautions. 


RELIGIOUS 

LirurcicaL Arts (Concord, U.S.), 1943 Feb., pp. 25-6 and pls. : 
Twin chapels (Catholic and Protestant), joined by loggia with offices 
and common hall, for U.S. Naval Air “— Fo tga Florida ; 
plan, and illustrations of Catholic Chapel ; W. Olson, of Robert & 
Company, architect. 

BulLver, 1943 Apl. 16, pp. 345-6: 
The future of church building in relation to air-raid damage and 
destruction ; short article by N. F. Cachemaille-Day [F.]. 
SCHOOLS 

Pencit Points, 1942 Nov., pp. 46-60 
Schools : numerous U.S. examples, 


L. P.. Hall on 


with ideal lay-out and class- 
Article by Dr. 


room designs ; one school has community centres. 
N. L. Engelhardt. 

"ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD IN. 1943 Feb., pp. 71-82: 
Illustrating a 
boys’ 


“New schools after the war”: by N. L. Engelhardt. 
community high school, New York (The Benjamin Franklin) ; 
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junior ,high school, N.Y. ; trade school in Berne, Switzerland ; and a 
small vocational school (workshop and music-school) at Holland, 
Michigan. 

Epucation, 1943 Feb. 26, pp. 189-90, and subsequent issue : 

School buildings of the future, by S. H. Loweth [F.] ( anal County 
architect). No. 1 illustrates a proposed junior and aed school, 
Dartford Heath. 

BuILvER, 1943 Mar. 19, pp. 
School buildings after the war : 
architect for West Sussex. 
thetical lay-outs. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 May 6, pp. 303-4: 
School (elementary) at Rowley Regis for 50 babies, 
juniors, by J. Blackburn. 

BUILDER, 1943 Jan. 29, pp. 110-2: 

Elem. school (junr. and infant), Gaere state, Newport, 
Ward [F.], borough architect. (Further reference.) 

CauirorniA ARTs AND ARCHITECTURE, 1942 Nov., pp. 34-5: 
Nursery school for go children: plan, notes and daily cvcle. By 
Josef Van der Kar. an 

Soutu AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1943 Mar., pp. 47-50: 
Afrikaans primary school, Langlaate North, Johanne sburg, by H. H. le 
Loith [.4.], for Transvaal Provincial Administration. 
with ten classrooms for boys and girls, including kindergarten, asse mbly 
hall (not yet built) and staff block. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Feb. 11, pp. 109-11 : 

Senior boys’ school, Littlehampton, extensions; by C. G. 
LABORATORIES 

NugEstRA ARQUITECTURA (Buenos 

REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA 
Laboratory for the Y.P.F. 


259-61 : 
talk by C. G. Séitinann [F.], county 
View of open-air example and 2 hypo- 


150 infants, 150 


Mon. : 


Classroom wing 


Stillman. 


Ayres), 1942 Nov., pp. 
Buenos Aires), 
technical department, 


392 
1943 Feb., p. 69: 
Florencio Varela. 


LIBRARIES ; BROADCASTING STUDIOS ; SOCIETIES’ 


BUILDINGS 
BUILDER, 1943 Apl. 30. pp. 389-93 : 
Library for ‘New College, Oxford, by Hubert Worthington [FF] 
further reference. 
ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE (Chicago), Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 1-6: 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (N.Y.), 1942 Nov., pp. 37-40; 
HEATING AND VENTILATING (N.Y.), Nov., pp. 21-5: 


Radio City, San Francisco, for National Broadcasting Company : 


Albert F. Roller, architect. (A.C.:) plans, constructional details, 
views. (H. & V.:) air -conditioning system. Views of building and 

installation, article by S. E. Locke. 


CALIFORNIAN ARTS AND 
American Red Cross H.Q. 
offices, auditorium for 400. 
DOMESTIC (general, including PLANNING) 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1943 April 30, p. 80 
Two-bedroomed “utility house,” by Frances Barker |A.], 
for older people. 

PARTHENON, 1943 Mar., pp. 80-1 : 

** Things they order better elsewhere ’’ : Continental house construction 
practices advocated ; article, with small sketches, by Bernard Engel. 
Flooring, insulation, walls, stair winders, windows, heating. 

JourNAL, Sanirary Insrrrute, 1943 Apl., pp. 51-74: 
Healthy housing : special section, including presidential address, three 
papers (one by Rees Phillips [¥.]), and memorandum to the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee’s Sub-Committee on the Design of 
Dwellings ; supplementary memorandum on sewage disposal from 
rural dwe tings. 

Pencit Pornts (New York), 1942 Sept., pp. 59-60 : 

Houses and housing : ‘minimum ceiling heights and window areas ; 
data sheets. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (N.Y.), 1942 .Nov., pp. 
**Freedom and space in small house planning’’: with plans of 
individual rooms and groupings for uses; including combined living 
and dining rooms, and alternative uses for small rooms. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpinc News, 1943 Feb. 5, pp. 120-1 
“*Good houses with all modern amenities’ from the 
‘* Living in the Country” Housing Centre exhibition (see separate 
entry), by Miss Owen. Plan, compared with the R.I.B.A. ‘“ any 
aspect” plan (from memorandum to C.H.A.C.), and note by E.G. 

BuILDER, 1943 Feb. 5, p. 131: 

** Planning homes for convenience ” 
Andrews, inspired by war-damage 
corresp., Mar. 19, &c. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpING News, 1943 Mar. 5, p. 185: 

Small house design : further corresp.—letter, by Howard Robertson 
[F.], with “ plan of ‘ utility house No. 5 ’.” 


ARCHITECTURE, 1942 Sept., Lf 30-1: 
building, Los Angeles, by S$. Spaulding ; 


intended 


57-64 : 


plan and letter by W. R. 


survey of slum property. And 


a 
3 
4 


CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE (San Francisco), 1942 Dec., 


bp. 28-9: 
‘“* Plyluminum house ”’ : model of a type with basic floor slab of unit- 
spaced ‘“‘ receptacles’ for roof supports and solid or glass partitions, 
showing adaptable and expandable room units, with mechanical 
service unit in middle. 
HOUSING 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News, 1943 Mar. 12, pp. 190-1 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Mar. 18, p. 193 ; 

Mar. 19, p. 266; 

Housinc AND PLANNING News-BuLLeTIN, Apl. : 
Housing : speech by the Minister of Health (Ernest Brown) to the 
N.H. & T.P.C. Summary. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 Jan., pp. 5-16, 

and subsequent consecutive issues : 

“ Housing forum.” No. 1: 20 years of housing, (1) under local 
authorities (including Tudor-Walters report, M. of H. Type plans and 
elevns., and 1919 Acts) ; also War-time housing, permanent type 
construction (entered separately). 
Housing forum, instalment 2 :—20 years of housing progress, under 
local authorities, pt. ii: 1923 and -24 Acts and type plans. Unit- 
built houses, Kilmarnock (entered separately). ‘‘ The New House 
194 X,” from ARCHITECTURAL Forum, Sept., reviewed. Co-operative 
housing in Sweden, by C. A. Hellstrand. * 
Housing forum, 3: number on rural housing. Articles by Edric 
Neel [A.] and J. Blanco-White [A.] and by B. S. Townroe [Hon.A.] ; 
Ministry of Health emergency agricultural programme ; local 
authority housing, iii ; cottage flats in Wales, by James Forrester. 
Housing forum, 4: 20 years of progress, under local authorities, iv : 
slum clearance, type plans, examples. Housing for agricultural 
workers : M.o.W. type designs and Scottish model designs (entered 
separately) ; housing and the R.I.B.A. (‘‘ Rebuilding Britain ”’) 
exhibition. 

JourNAL, CHARTERED SurRVEYORS’ SupPT., 

1943 Apl., pp. 54-9: 
Memorandum of housing design by the Scottish branch to the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee’s Sub-Committee on that subject. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News, 1943 Jan. 22, pp. 87-91 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Jan. 28, pp. 75-8, 73; 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND Construction, Feb., pp. 30-3 ; 

BuILpER, Jan. 22, pp. 84-8; 

Buitpinc, Feb., pp. 44-5; 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BuILpER, Feb. 5 ; 

OrriciaAL ArcuHiTECT, Feb. : 

Housing (single-storey) in Ayrshire (Waterside, Kilmarnock), “ unit- 
built” (prefabricated)—r.c. frame and Gypklith (wood-cement) panels ; 
a pair. By Sam Bunton [L.]. (A.J.:) Also comment, with defn. of 
‘* prefabrication.” (Bc :) with constructional isometric. 

Country Lire, 1943 Jan. 22, pp. 170-2: 

Additions to Cheshire villages (Willaston for one), by A. W. Kenyon 
[F.]. for the Ministry of Supply : views, and short article by C. Hussey. 

BuILvER, 1943 Mar. 5, pp. 218-23: 

Housing for Ministry of Supply in north of England, two schemes in 
Cheshire, one in Lancs. : by A. W. Kenyon [F.]—further reference. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Afl. 15, pp. 253-5: 

War housing, by A. W. Kenyon [F.], continued: further scheme, 
also for married workers. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpiInc News, 1943 Apl. 30, p. 68: 

War-time housing ; the art of siting, short article illustrated by war 
housing scheme by A. W. Kenyon [F.]. 
ArricAN ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (Johannesburg), 1943 
Feb.: 
Housing in the Transvaal in native materials : “‘ the problem of the 
location,” illustrated article on ten “‘ locations” (schemes), by Betty 
Spence. With chart of varying conditions obtaining. 

Master BuILpER, 1943 Feb., pp. 742-3: 

Prefabricated housing (in Canada): extracts from article in 
ENGINEERING AND Contract REcorRD OF CANADA. 

Pencit Points, 1942 Nov., pp. 28-41: 

“ Peace can gain from war’s forced changes”: article by Richard J. 
Neutra, illustrating his housing lay-outs of Avion Village, Texas ; 
Parkliving, Jacksonville, Florida ; Amity Village, Compton, Calif. ; 
and Channel Heights, San Pedro, Calif. Also housing community 
building at Pueblo del Rio, and youth training centres at Sacramento 
and San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Jan., pp. 74-60 : 
Housing project at Bellmawr, N.J.; by Mayer & Whittlesey with J. N. 
Hettel. Lay-out, plans and views; also community buildings, 
including nursery. 

CALIFORNIAN ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1942 Sept., pp. 38-9, 41: 
Victory Park housing project for City of Compton, by A. Wilson 
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and T. Criley, for National Housing Agency. Houses for 500 famiilies 
= 174 buildings of four types, 3-, 4- and 5-room apartments. Wood 
rame. 
ENGINEERING News-Recorp (N.Y.), 1943 Feb. 18, pp. 6-7: 
“* Six-room home in six hours’ time ” : demountable house project at 
Liberty Hills, near Charleston : progress photos and short article. 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1942 Nov., pp. 40-1 42-4: 
War housing project in San Pedro area, showing change from single- 
family to large dormitory units ; Lewis E. Wilson, architect. Views 
only. Also project at San Pedro for Los Angeles City Housing 
Authority, in grouped one- or two-room units, prefabd. ; Geo. Allen 
and W. G. Lutzi, architects. 
Cauirornia Arts AND ARCHITECTURE (San Francisco), 1942 De., 
297 
Housing project, Vallejo, Calif—‘* War housing case history ” ; views 
of prefabricated ‘‘ Homasote ”’ housing. Architect, W. W. Wurster, 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorD (N.Y.), 1943 Feb., pp. 49-52: 
The trailer house: T.V.A. types, by its Department of Regional 
Studies. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1943 jan. ; 
OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, Jan. : 
War-time housing, permanent type construction. 
Bumper, 1943 Apl. 23, pp. 369-72: 
Rural cottages: their design and construction ; article by Edgar 
Ranger [F.], with type plans. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILpInc News, 1943 Mar. 26, pp. 222-3; 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Afl. 8, p. 2353 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND Construction, Afl., pp. 77-8 ; 
Buitper, Mar. 26, pp. 282-4: 
Rural houses or cottages for Scotland, designs prepared by the Dept. 
of Health and approved by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
Type plans and views. Also debate in Lords and extract from state- 
ment by A.B.T. on agricultural housing. (A.D. & C.:) criticism 
by Edric Neel [A.]. 
ARCHITECT AND BurLpinc News, 1943 Feb. 12, pp. 128-32 ; 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Feb. 25, p. 139; 
Buiwpver, Feb. 12, pp. 154-5: 
Cottages for agricultural workers: type plans for 3,000 to be built 
by the Ministry of Health, accompanied by programme of numbers 
—_— for various counties. (A. & B.N.:) note by Edwin Gunn 


ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1943 Mar. 5, pp. 179-184 : 

** Building those agricultural cottages ” : article by Edwin Gunn [A.]. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1943 Mar. 18, pp. 203-6 ; Mar. 26; 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Mar. 25 ; 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND Construction, Afpl., pp. 75-6, 65 ; 
Burtver, Mar. 19, pp. 263-6 ; 

Apl., pp. 96-7 ; 

Country Lire, Mar. 26, p. 569 ; 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BuILDER, Afl. 16, pp. 417-8 ; 
NATIONAL BuILper, Apl., p. 125 ; 

OrFiciAL ARCHITECT, Afpl., pp. 164-6 : 

Ministry of Health’s agricultural workers’ housing project: (Br.) 

further plans, type perspectives, and constructional details, by Ministry 

of Works. (A. & B.N.:) Perspectives, constructional details, and 
article, “‘ Those agricultural cottages again,” by E.G. (A.J. :) Plans, 
perspectives, and details. 

Country Lire, 1943 Apl., pp. 658-9 : 

The English low-cost house : short article by G. A. Jellicoe [F.], apropos 

of the Government’s agricultural workers’ cottage designs ; with 

illustrations, including two type plans. 
Ir1tsH BUILDER, 1943 Jan. 16, p. 29: 

Post-war housing : speech to joinery manufacturers by A. C. Bossom 

[F.]. From Surveyor. Prefabrication ; timber and plastics ; future 

control of building. ; 
Buitver, 1943 Apl. 23, pp. 375-6: 

Housing and planning : the Labour Party’s post-war policy (‘‘ Housing 

and town planning after the War’). - Extracts. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (New York), 1943 Jan., pp. 57-62: 

“The art in housing’’: discursive article by Joseph Hudnut on 

esthetic aspect ; with diagrammatic sketches. 


FLATS 

ARCHITECT AND News, 1943 Jan. 22, pp. 95-6: 
Design for block of three-roomed flats, open passage ways on alternate 
floors and adjustable as 2- or 4-roomed in intermediate ones ; sketch 
by Capt. M. C. M. Athorpe, prisoner of war. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, 1943 Feb., pp. 37-9: 
Flats for Hackney borough council in Warwick Grove and Springfield, 
Clapton (1938-40). Laundry and clubroom blocks in courtyards 
forming children’s playground and games courts. 
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BuiLDING, 1943 Feb., pp. 32-6: 


“Balcony flats”? : parallel blocks with nearly detached longitudinal 
and transverse balconies between, to avoid shadows on fagades. By 
Walter Segal. 
TOWN (including TERRACE) HOUSES 

BuiLDING, 1943 Apl., pp. 84-7 : 
Terrace houses : article, showing existing and proposed types of lay-out 
and access to rear, by Walter Segal. 


CLUBS 
BUILDER, 1943 Feb. 19, pp. 174-7 ; 
Mar., pp. 64-6 


Y.M.C.A. King Goners Club for Officers—adaptation of Hotel 
Splendide—Piccadilly ; Oliver Hill [F.], architect. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpING NEws, 1943 Jan. 29, pp. 106-9 : 
Automobile club, the Argentina, at Buenos Ayres: by Vilan, 
Bunge & Gimenez-Falomir. Rectangular office and restaurant block 
with semicircular garage and workshop projection. 

HOTELS, HOSTELS, INNS OF COURT 

ARCHITECT AND BulLpInGc News, 1943 Afl. 9, p. 29: 

Hotel for women government employees in Washington, the Meridian 
Hill; by Louis Justement. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (New York), 1943 Jan., pp. 65-70: 
“British hostels” for unmarried war-workers. Illustrations. 

Burtpinc, 1943 Mar., pp. 70-4: 

“A war workers’ hostel” : 1,000-person example by Ministry of 
Works for National Hostels Corporation. Views, outline plan of 
welfare block, plan and isometric of cubicles, constructional diagram 
of assembly hall. Architect unstated. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News, 1943 Apl. 30, pp..73-7: 

Hostel for war industry workers in N. Wales, by Wood, Goldstraw and 
Yorath, based on standard Ministry of Works plans. Accommodation 
for 500 women, with recreation building, canteen, laundry, sick bay. 
Structure B.C.F. precast concrete, with brick-built ablution blocks. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING es 1943 May 7, pp. 85-6; 

Buitver, 1943 May 7, p. 410 — 

Country Lire, 1943 May 14, i, 

Gray’s Inn rebuilding, projects by EAward Maufe [F.]. 


AGRICULTURAL 

ARCHITECT AND ButLpInc News, 1943 Apl. 16, pp. 47-8: 
Small-holdings in Middlesex : several estates by A. Ewart Aston [Z.]. 
Article by Edwin Gunn [F.]. 

Pencit Points (New York), 1942 Dec. : 

Farm and rural number. ‘“* Yesterday, today, and tomorrow” 
changes in farm life. ‘* After shelter comes health” : Farm Security 
Administration’s rural health programme in California. “ Farm 
buildings are architecture,” by Talbot F. Hamlin. Architecture in 
tural areas (T.V.A.). Also arts. on chemistry and architectural aid, 
and on electricity, in farming. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Apl. 1, pp. 220-1 : 

Planning of farm buildings: article by Douglas Seligman ; including 
cowsheds, calf rearing, grain storage and cattle food mixing, implement 
sheds, workshop, and farm office. 

1943 Apl. 16, pp. 351-2; 

Journat R.I.B.A., Mar., pp. 111-2: 

Farm buildings after the war: memorandum by William Keay [F.] 
and H. Duncan Hendry [F.], for the R.I.B.A., to the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Farm Buildings Committee. Short bibliog. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1943 May 7, pp. 89-90 : 
Agricultural buildings: must they be permanent? Article by E. 
Gunn [A.] describing an experimental timber yard shed with green 
timber laminated truss designed by Peter Berner [4A.]. 


COUNTRY AND SMALL HOUSES 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Mar., pp. 61-70: 
Houses, Chappaqua, N.Y., by J. D. Weiss ; for J. B. Nesbitt (in Cali- 
fornia), by Neutra. 
ARCHITECTS’ JournaL, 1943 Feb. 18, pp. 123-8: 
Story of a house at Coulsdon municipally banned as a “‘ disfigurement,” 
Edward Banks, architect; and illustrated description of house. 
Article (‘* Before the War ’’) by P. C. Manuel. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 1943 Jan., pp. 54-6, 57 3 
BuiLver, Feb. 26, pp. 197-9: 
Small house at Sonning, by the Architects’ Co-operative Partnership 
Lt young architects) ; plans, views, and note by L. Manasseh. 


DOMESTIC DEPENDENCIES 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1942 Dec., pp. 142-5 3 
Buitver, 1943 Feb. 12, pp. 152-4; 
PARTHENON, Mar. : 

Canteen at Dudley (Woodside Works) ; 

plan and elevation. 


by L. J. Multon. Including 
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ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1943 Afl. 9, pp. 20-21, and pl. opp. ; 

BuILDER, Apl. 9, pp. 330-1 : 

Kitchen planning : post-war design proposal, by Birmingham Public 
Works Department and others. Article, by H. J. Manzoni; plan, 
sections, and view. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum (N.Y.), 1943 Mar., p. 34: 

Prefabricated plywood bathroom unit, designed il W. V. Reed for 
National Housing Agency. 
DETAILS, FITTINGS 

ARCHITECTURAL REcorRD (N.Y.), 1942 Nov., pp. 69-72 : 

** Louvers ” for houses—louvre-boards for walls and dormers, brick, 
tile and metal vents, masonry grilles, and door or porch jalousies : 
time-saver standards. 

ARCHITECTURE (general), including EDUCATION 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Jan. 28, pp. 79-82, and subsequent issues : 
Tabloid technics’? : new series of abridged reports of papers or 
events, classified under subject headings, and followed by the usual 
Information Centre questions and answers. 

JOURNAL oF EpucaTION, 1943 Jan., pp. 16, 18, 20, 22: 

** Architecture in education ”’ : article by Edward Carter [4.]. 

JourNAL, AMERICAN Society oF ARCHITECTURAL Historians, 

1942 ful 
Architectural education in 1gth-century Germany ; article by Paul 
Zucker. 
JourNAL, AMERICAN Society OF ARCHITECTURAL HiIsTORIANS 
(Troy, N.Y.), 1941 Apl. (recd. 1943) : 
The Ecole des Beaux-Arts and architectural education : 
Paul P. Cret. 

SouTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL REcOoRD, 1943 Mar., pp. 51-62: 
Architecture in relation to science and industry. Presidential Address 
by Prof. G. E. Pearse [A.] to Association of Scientific and Technical 
Societies of South Africa. A statement of the architect’s functions and 
responsibilities in industry and highly specialised designing. Architect 
and engineer problem discussed. Illustrated. 

Penci. Points, THE New (N.Y.), 1943 Feb., bp. 72-77 : 
“Four viewpoints on architecture and planning ” : The architect, 
co-ordinator, by A. C. Holden; Planning: urns or urbanism, by 
Serge Chermayeff ; Public works as a reservoir? by the F.W.A. 
Administrator ; and a speech in America on British reconstruction 
plans, by Sir Ernest Simon. 

1943 Apl. 9, p. 329 : 
“Architecture and planning ” 
connection with ‘* Rebuilding Britain ” exhibition, by W. 

PRESERVATION 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Apl. 15, pp. 249, 251: 
Abingdon Street, Westminster: threat of demolition and plea for 
preservation ; illustrations. 

JournaL, AmericAN Society oF ARCHITECTURAL HiIsToRIANS 

(Troy, U.S.), Fuly-Oct. : 
Preservation of historic monuments : 
various American movements. 

(To be continued ) 


Accessions to the Library 
1942-43 —II, concluded 


BUILDING SCIENCE—continued 
(A.R.P., War DAMAGE)—continued 
BuRKE (JOHN), ed. 699.895 : 72.025. 
Encyclopedia of war damage and compensation. 
Suppl. pt. No.8. [1942.] 6s. P. 
699.895 : 72.025.1 arch file 
Pusiic RELATIONS OFFICER 


article by 


lecture at the National Gallery, in 
H. Ansell 


special issue. With articles on 


War DAMAGE COMMISSION : 
[Press notices. ] 
leaflets. dupl. typescript. 1942. 
699.895 : 72.025.1 (42.1)]72.01 
Butter (A. S. G.) 
Recording ruin. Drawings by H. Russell Hall. 
reporting bomb-damaged houses, London. ] 
147 pp. Lond.: Constable. 1942. 
inf. file 699.895 : 


[Experiences in 


9s.6d. R. 
72.025.1 (47) 
ARKIN (D.) 

Destruction of architectural monuments by German invaders. 
Also Snegirev (V), Monastery of Resurrection” [Istra]. (From 
V.O.K.S. Bulletin [U.S.S.R. Socy. for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
ountries], 1942, Nos. 3/4.) 

104” x 8”. 
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Siack (G. G.) 699.895 : 72.025.1] 34 
S— On the War Damage Act 1941. 
Second cumulative suppt. . . . to Sept. 

1942. gs. P. 
699.895 : 72-025-1]347-434 

(HAROLD B.) and Evans (MONTAGU) 
The War Damage (Amendment) Act, 1942. (Supplementary to the 
Law and practice of war damage compensation.) A memorandum. 
(Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom, 


Jni., Jan., Suppt. No. 1.) 


84”. Knole. 1943. R. 


ENGINEERING 
LNSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS 
Journal and record of transactions. lii. . . . 1941-42. 
1942. R. 
Leap INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 625 : 698.1 


Technical publications : [? bulletins :] 
*No. 12. Railway painting. 
93”. 78 pp. Lond. [193—.] R. (2). 
SCIENCE (generally) 
Inf. file 6 : 05 (47) 
ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION BUREAUX 
War-time guides to British sources of specialised information : 
No. 4. Scientific and technical periodicals received from the 
U.S.S.R. Compiled at the request of the British Council @c. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1942. 2s. 6d. to non-members. R. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Annual report, 1942. [1943.] R. 
TOPOGRAPHY 
gt (42.1) (084) 
JONES (SYDNEY R.) 
London triumphant. 
g}”. 276 pp. (* 278’—2), incl. pls. Lond. : 
Studio. [1941.] 15s. R. 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCLETY 
L— T— Record. Vol. xviii. Incl. 36th to 42nd annual reports 


Be. 1942. P. (by subscr.). 
Inset : 43rd a. r., covering . . . 1942. 
PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION (physical sociological) 
71 3 3 
Rorary oF SroursripGe, Wore. : RECONSTRUCTION Com- 
MITTEE 
Report . . . Oct. 1941—Aug. 1942. 


pam. 8}”. n.p. [1942.] 
Presented by Mr. F. Morrall Maddox [A.], the Hon. Secretary. 
71 : 3 arch files 
71 : 3] 016 4+- 711 : O16 + 711.4—163 : 016 
D.S...R.: Burrpinc Researcu StaTion— LIBRARY 
Library bibliography— 
No. 70. References on reconstruction and planning (1940-2) 


. references noted in the course of . . . work Ge.) 
typescript. 13”. [1942. 


TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING, RURAL PRESERVATION 
x MS. 
+ 711.4—163 

Dariey (EK. A.) 
Post-war reconstruction, cover title. (Thesis for Final Examination, 

Dec.) 

typescript, D., & Repr. 123”. [1942.] 
Presented by the Author. 
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GrsBon (Sir GwityM) Jil + 711.4—163 (42 
* Reconstruction and town & country planning. With an examina. 
tion of the Uthwatt and Scott reports. 

gt”. 267 pp. Lond.: Architect & Bldg. News. 1942. 155, 
R. & P. 
711 (058) + 711.4—163 (058) 

PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION YEAR Book 
F. J. Osborn, advisory ed. 1942. [Incl. articles by various 


aus. | 
84”. 297 pp. Lond. : Todd Pubg. Co. [1942.] (£1 1s.) P, 
711 (064) + 711.4—163 (064) 
R.L.B.A.: [RecoNnstrucTION COMMITTEE| 

Rebuilding Britain. (Published . .. on the occasion of the ex. 
hibition at the National Gallery, London, R— B—, organised by the 
R.I.B.A. and sponsored by the building industry.) 

9?” « 74”. 80 pp. Lond. : Lund Humphries, for R.1.B.A. 
[1943,) 
BrisroL City: PuBLic LIBRARIES Inf. file 711 : o16 

Town and country planning. [Bibliog.] 

[Revised ed.] dupl. typescript. 13”. 1943. R. (2), 
711.3 (747) 
ReGIONAL PLAN AssocIaTION, New York 

From plan to reality—A report of four years’ progress on the 

regional development of New York and its environs, @c. 
3 vols. 11”X 8)”. New York. [1933], 1938, 1942. 
{i:] A report of four years’ Gc. 
ii: Eight years of progress @c. 
iii: A third report of progress &c. 
Presented through the American Institute of Architects, 
731.454 
NEWBOLD (H. Bryant), ed. 

Industry and rural life : being a summarised report of the Cam- 
bridge conference of the Town and Country Planning Association, 
Spring, 1942. 

83”. 182 pp. Lond.: Faber & Faber. 1942. 8s. 6d. R. 
Inf. file 711.4 (429 C) 
Luoyp (T. ALwyn) 
The Planning of our city. (Cardiff.)—-Report of public lecture in 
** Aspects of citizenship ”’ series . . . 1942.) 
pam. 83” np. [? 1942 or -43.] gd. R. 
711.5 2 34 (71 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA : CODES AND SPECIPFICA- 
TIONS SECTION 
A) Model zoning by-law. (N.R.C. No. 859.) 
Reprint. pam. 8”. Ottawa. 1939 (1942). (50 ¢. 
Presented by the Council. 
711.6 711.58 714 
Austin, U.S.: UNiverstry or Texas 

Pubns.: No. 4238. (Oct. 8.) The City, the housing and the 
community plan : some basic and historica] considerations. By Hugo 
Leipziger. (Bureau of Municipal Research : M-—- studies, No. 19 
B — of Engineering Research : E—- r—- series, No. 34.) 

pam. 10”. Austin. 1942. 
Presented by the Author. 
719 (42) (21.05) (06) 
Coasval. PRESERVATION COMMITTEE (Commons, Open Spaces and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, National Trust, and Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England) 

Report : 2nd. ; 

pam. [Lond. 1g42.| RB. 


MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 
THIRTY-FOURTH LIST 


KILLED 
RATHMELL, Mixes [4.], Officer Cadet R.A. 
SHERWIN, R. W. [4.], Sgt./Obs. R.A.F. 
MISSING 
Newton, A. T. [S.], Semn. R.C.S. 
Tuomas, B. W. R. [4.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
PRISONER OF WAR 
Sitcock, Raymonp [§.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 
DISTINCTION 
Cartwricut, T. N. [F.], Lt.-Commander 
R.N.V.R. 


Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 


R.N.V.R. 
Brastey, M. D. [§ 


UNITS AND RANKS OF SERVING 
MEMBERS 


ALTHAM, J. [.S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
\ANpREWS, D. G. [8.], Cpl. R.E. 
Anns, Kennetu [L.], Major R.E. Caun, Lestiz G. [4.], Lieut. Royal Aus 
Arkinson, G. A. [S.], Flying Officer R.A.F: 
Barnes, R. S. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.A. 
Baxter, A. J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Bearp, Puinip [S.], 


.], Capt. Indian Army. 


Brecrort, C. I. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
Bow er, F. C. [.$.], Pilot Officer R.A.F. 


flage Branch. 
BRANSGROVE, C. A. [A.], Pte. P.T.C. 


tralian Engineers. 
Cameron, C, N. [S.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 
Carben, ANDREW [4.], Capt. R.E. 
Catuery, FE. L. [A.], Cadet 
Cocker, JOHN C, 2 R.A.F. 
Cooke, [A.], Lieut. RE. 
Cooper, G. S. [4.], Capt. R.E. 


Petty Officer Writer 


BRADLEY, STANLEY [S.], L/Cpl. Camou- 
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Cooper, S. E. [d.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

CouLTHARD, R. S. [A.], Bdr. R.A. 

Cusine, G. S. [S.], Tpr. R.A.C. 

CunnINcCHAM, W. O. [S.], Lieut. R.A. 

Davies, W.'F. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Dean, R. A. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

pe Merz, Morris [F.], Major R.E. 

DunrorD, F. W. [A.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

Dyer, HerBerT [L.], Lieut. R.E. 

E.us, T. B. H. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Fett, [An B. [A.], Lieut. R.A.A.F. 

FermauD, L. H. A, [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

FINLAYSON, W. E. [S. ], Lieut. General List. 

FioyD, J. P. [A.], L/Sgt. R.E. 

Forbes, H. T. [F.], Sub-Lieut. R.A.N.V.R. 

Forp, W. A. [L.], Capt. R.E. 

FowLer, R. Kerrn [S.], Lieut. R.A. 

GaskELL, E. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Geppes, C. W. [L.], Lieut. R.E. 

GeprycH, T. D. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

GippeRD, H. [A.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

GiapsTONE, Davin S. [A.], 
Leader R.A.F.V.R. 

GoLpsTRAW, G. A. [A.], Capt. Indian Eng- 
ineers. 

GoMERSALL, Eric [S.], Lieut. General List. 

Goopsopy, H. N. [S.], Lieut. Indian Army. 

GOODMAN, Cc. J. (£.J, Lieut. R.E. 

Goorney, J. [S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

GrEENING, C. J. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Hatt, Victor [A.], A.C.1 R.A.F. 

Hamitron, Gro. M. [S.], Spr. R.E. 

Harris, L. R. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Hicks, T. C. G. [.4.], Lieut. Engineers’ 
Section A.I.F. 

Hircuon, E. [S.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Houcuton, J. [S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Howirr, L. C. [F.], Capt. General List. 

Hucues, A. [S.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

Jackson, Gorvon W. [F.], Capt. R.E. 

Jenkins, A. H. H. [4.], Pilot Officer 
R.A.F.V.R. 


Squadron 
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S. Georce [A.], Capt. R.E. 


“KEELING, J. W. [A.], Officer Cadet R.E. 


K. G. 1.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Kerrison, W. E. [S.], Flying Officer 
R.A.A.F. 

Kinc, K. SranpisH [S.], 
R.AF. 

Kincsrorp, G. M. [4.], Squadron Leader 
R.A.F.V.R 

Lang, E. G. [L.], L/Bdr. R.A. 

Laver, A. H. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 

Leonarp, H. [S.], Sig. R.N.V.R. 

Levy, M. M. [S.], Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Lewts, I. J. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

Lowgs, C. [S.], Sigmn. R.A. 

MacConvittez, D. G. [A.], Sgt. R.E. 

McGutrg, R. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

MckKuntay, R. [4.], Capt. R.E. 

McLean, R. A. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

McMortanp, Joun A. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Mancg, D. G. [4.], Sgt. R.A.F. 

Mair, J. Linpsay [A.], Capt. Royal Aus- 
tralian Engineers. 

Marks, Jack ar ], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Mawson, A. [L.], Capt. R.E. 

Mgrcatre, J. G. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

Monracu, Apaian V. [F.], Major R.E. 

Morris, C. E. [L.], Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Morton, K. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Moss, C. B. [.$.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

NicHOLLs, Guy H. [Z.], Lt.-Col. R.E. 

NICHOLLS, JOHN [A.], Lieut. R.A. 

Nopes, G. P. [S.], E. D. Cpl. R.E. 

L. D. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

PARKER, R. J. [S.], Lieut. R.E. 

PasuBy, K. T. [S.], A.C.2 R.A.F.V.R. 

Peterson, A. F. [A.], Flt./Lieut. R.A.F.V.R. 

PICKERING, J. W. [A.], Q.M.S. R.E. 

Pituinc, H. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

R. S. [L.], Cadet R.C.S. 

Prre, F. R. [S.], Lieut. R.A. 


Flying Officer 
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Pye, D. W. [A.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
RANGELEY, JACK [.4.], Lieut. R.E. 
Riremie, Dutruie [4.], 2nd Lieut. S.A.E.C. 
Sanps, D. O., D.F.C. [A.], Squadron 
Leader R.A.F.V.R. 

SarGENT, H. L. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
SEuLERS, C. A. [S.], E.D. Cpl. R.E. 
SHERIDAN-SHEDDEN, J. R. [A.], Capt. R.E. 
SNOWDEN, vc G. i .], Lieut. Pioneer Corps. 


Li 
SPOONER, 1. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 
StirF, J. R.A.F.V.R. 
STONEHAM, J. Y. T. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Sykes, W. E. [Z.], Major R.E. 


Tapner, B. C. [S.], S/Sgt. R.E. 

Taytor, R. [A4.], Flying Officer 
R.A.A.F. 

A. RoLanp [A.], A/Set. R.E.M.E. 

Tuompson, G. L. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Tuomson, E. O. [L.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Topp, P. M. [S.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

Towner, H. B. [Z.], Lieut. R.E. 

TRANMER, E. W. [S.], Sgt. Pilot R.A.F. 

TRELEAVEN, R. H. [A.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

Tuttocn, J. G. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Vos, E. F. [A.], 2nd Lieut. S.A.A.F. 

WAKEFIELD, Peter L. H. [A.], 2nd Lieut. 
R.E. 

W. G. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Warman, K. [A.], L.A.C. R.A.F. 

Watson, ALEx [A.], Sgt. R.A.F.V.R. 

Watt, J. D. [4.], Major Royal Canadian 
Engineers. 

WESTMORELAND, C. E. [A.], Major R.A.S.C. 

Bast T. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

Wayman, G. P. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 

WicutTman, K. L. [A.], 2nd Lieut. R.E. 

Waricut, R. H. [8.], L/Cpl. R.E. 

Yeats, G. R. [S.], O/Cadet R.E. 

Youna, F. W. [S.], P/O R.A.F. 

Youna, R. R. [A.], Capt. R.E. 

INVALIDED FROM THE R.A.F. 

Rusuton, R. F. [A.], A.C.2 R.A.F. 


MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


ELECTION : 


AS FELLOWS (3) 


MAY, 1943 
The following candidates for membership were elected in May 1943. 


ELECTION: OCTOBER, 1943 


An election for candidaies for membership will take place in October 


1943. The names and addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 


Coates : Upo_pnus AYLMER [A. 1933], Lahore, India. 
Cusirr: Horace F.S.I. [A. 1904]. 
Docror : Buicayt [A. 1934], Bombay, India. 


AS ASSOCIATES (6) 
DouGias Kerr, Stourbridge. 
GrorFREY BARNETT, Birmingham. 
B.Sc., Glasgow. 
BRENDAN, B.Arch., Athlone. 
BRENDAN, B.Arch., Dublin. 
ALLAN Haicu, Burnley. 


AS LICENTIATES (14) 
Dupery : HERBERT. 
HENDERSON : JAMEs, Edinburgh. 
McNett: Joun, Sandbank, Argyllshire. 
Moornouse : ArTHUR HENRY, Huddersfield. 
Morcan : Ernest James, South Shields. 
NICHOLLS : Lr.-CoL_. Guy HERBERT, Reading. 
RanDaLL : Cyrit GEORGE. 
SHapLey : ARTHUR FRANK, Ardrossan. 
KENNETH. 
Storry-Moore : ALBERT Vicror THEODORE, Ipswich. 
Stuarr : LesLie CHARLES. 
: DoNALD ALLEN, Bristol. 
Vatus : Errc WALTER Harvey, F.S.L., 
Warp: Raymonp Joun, F.S.I. 


CoMPTON : 
GRIFFITHS : 
MALLICK : 
: 

O'REILLY : 
Woop : 


Maidstone. 


names of their proposers, are herewith published for the information of 
members. Notice of any objection or any other communication respect- 
ing “ m must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Wednes- 
day, 2 September 1943. 

T "he names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1) 
FayAzuppIN : Mowammap [4. 1934], Architect and Town Planner, 
H.E.H. The Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad (Deccan), India : 
Banjara Hills, Hyderabad. S. A. Ali, C. M. Master and H. F. King. 


AS ASSOCIATE (1) 

Couen Lionet Georce, Dip. Arch. (C.T.). (Passed a qualifying 
Examination approved by the Institute of South African Archi- 
tects), Atlantic Hotel, Beach Road, Seapoint, Cape Province, 
South Africa. Professor L. W. T. White, James Morris and H. J. 
Brownlee. 


ELECTION : JULY, 1943 


An election of candidates for membership will take place in July 1943. 
The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of thei 
proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in accord- 
ance with the Charter and Byelaws are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 10 July 1943. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 
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AS FELLOWS (8) 

ALLBERRY : Harry [A. 1901], 24 Whitebeam Avenue, Clonskeagh, 
Co. Dublin. F. G. Hicks, Sir Banister Fletcher and Vincent Kelly. 

Fawcett: Peter Georce Hersert [A. 1921], 19 Brookland Rise, 
N.W.11. Applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Harrison : JOHN Epwarp KENNETH [A. 1933], 2 Rivermead Court, 
Hurlingham, S.W.6. G. G. Macfarlane, W. H. Gunton and Miss 
Jane Drew. 

Hickey: Parrick [A. 1922], 130 Regent Street, W.1 ; Brenchley, 
Ockham Road, East Horsley, Surrey. A. E. Batzer, Norman 
Jones and P. D. Hepworth. 

Henry Cuirrorp [A. 1910], “ Kenton,’ Green Street, 
Stevenage, Herts. H. A. Welch, J. C. S. Soutar and W. H. Jones. 

McNaucut: Rospert Mackison [A. 1922], 19 Silverwell Street, 
Bolton, Lancs. ; 5 Lightburne Avenue, Bolton. A. J. Hope, W. J. 
Blain and C. G. Agate. 

Mariow: ALAN FLETCHER [A. 1931], Controller of Building Con- 
struction, Ministry of Supply, W.C.2 ; ‘‘ Beaulieu,’’ High Beech, 
Near Loughton, Essex. A. D. Reid, E. H. Paisley and F. W. 
Halfhide. 

Witson-Woop : Harry Witson [A. 1935], Messrs. Humber, Ltd., 

Humber Road, Coventry ; 26 Northumberland Road, Leaming- 

ton Spa. E. G. W. Souster, A. C. Bunch and Arthur Ashton. 


AS ASSOCIATES (2) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name, indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 
Bairp : JAMEs (Final), 123 Seedhill Road, Paisley, Scotland. H. Cook, 
James Taylor and J. S. Maitland. 

BRIERLEY : Epwarp Wa ter, Dip. Arch. [Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture], 9 Gledhow Park Road, Leeds, 7. Sir George Oatley, 
G. D. G. Hake and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 


AS LICENTIATES (16) 

BEARPARK : JOHN RONALD, c/o Messrs. W. & J. Sagar, Ltd., Colne, 
Lancs ; “ Crompton,”’ Skipton Old Road, Colne, Lancs. G. M. 
Trench, W. F. Granger and L. H. Bucknell. 

Cromiz: STanLtey Hupson, Air Ministry Directorate of Works ; 84 
Bigsby Road, Retford, Notts. J. B. Cooper and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Cross: Max Georce, 3 Manor Road, Weymouth. E. W. Lewis, 
A. E. Geens and Ernest Bird. 

Dorwarp : JAMES, 52 Leith Walk, Leith 6 ; 8 Paties Road, Edinburgh 
XI. J. R. McKay, T. F. Maclennan and W. I. Thomson. 

Duxsury: James, Borough Engineer’s Department, Architectural 
Section, Municipal Buildings, Swinburne Street, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne ; 76 Queen Alexandra Road, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
C. A. C. Greene, 8. H. Lawson and W. Milburn. 

Jack: James Deas, County Buildings, Dumfries; ‘‘ Nideggen,” 
Noblehill, Dumfries. Jos. Weekes and applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Jackson : Epwin, c/o Robert Burke, Esq., Singleton House, North- 
umberland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 32 Waverley Crescent, 
Lemington, Northumberland. F. W. Harvey, R. N. Mackellar 
and H. L. Hicks. 

James : JoHN Lewis THomas, Miners’ Welfare Commission, 29 High 
Street, Cardiff ; 67 Lake Road West, Cardiff. W. M. Traylor, 
F. S. Swash and C. F. Bates. 

Kirk : Davin Gray, 9 Roseberry Crescent, Edinburgh 12 ; 17 Windsor 
Place, Portobello, Midlothian. John Jerdan, J. R. McKay and 
A. H. Mottram. 

Murray: DAvip ALEXANDER, 9 Roseberry Crescent, Edinburgh 12 : 
119 Trinity Road, Edinburgh 5. J. A. Arnott, John Wilson and 
J. 1. Morrison. 

OsMAN: PercivAL FREDERICK RoBerT, 28 Gurney Road, Shirley, 
Southampton. Ernest Bird, A. E. Geens and Ingalton Sanders. 

Pace: Lr.-Cot. Stantey Hatcu, C.M.G., T.D., F.S.I., 25 Chapel 
Place, Ramsgate; Upalong, Headcorn, Kent. H. C. Ashenden, 
H. Anderson and E, A. Jackson. 

Spiers: Ernest Noe, c/o War Department, Chief Engineer, North 
Midland District, Nottingham ; 43 Sudeley Avenue, Leicester. 
W. K. Bedingfield, G. A. Cope and A. F. Bryan. 

Sykes : Ciark St. George’s Hall, Bradford ; 49 Duckworth 
Lane, Bradford. W. Illingworth, W. E. Trent and W. S. Trent. 

Wesse : ARTHUR HAROLD FRANK, Hermitage, London Road, Slough. 
Professor A. E. Richardson, H. O. Corfiato and J. H. Sayner. 

WuyteE : MAcFar.tane, Bloomgate House. Lanark. J. A. Coia, 
Alexr. Wright and applying for nomination by the Council under 

the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


June 1 943 


Notices 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow. 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next avail- 
able election they should send the necessary nomination forms io the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 

THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 

In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply of the title ‘‘ Chartered Architect” after the 
R.I.B.A. affix. The description ‘‘ Registered Architect ’’ is no longer 
necessary. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ FEES IN CLAIMS UNDER 
FIRE INSURANCE POLICIES 

The Practice Committee of the R.I.B.A., in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, have had under 
consideration the question of professional fees in connection with 
reinstatements after fire. 

No difficulty arises in connection with a fire in a building in course of 
erection, because the building contract provides for such occurrences, 
It is in connection with a fire in an existing building that difficulties 
are likely to arise, owing to the policy being frequently indefinite in its 
terms. The ordinary insurer of a building in many cases does not realise 
that, although the services of an architect and a quantity surveyor and 
sometimes a clerk of works are normally essential to a rebuilding owner, 
unless he is specifically covered against these fees they do not form part 
of the Insurance company’s liability for payment in the case of partial 
or complete destruction of the building ; and in many cases the insurer 
is not aware of this until it is too late. 

In the interests of both themselves and their clients members are 
advised to take every possible step to ensure that fees for professional 
services are specifically covered in fire insurance policies. 

CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

Under the provisions of Byelaw 21 the following has ceased to be a 
member of the Royal Institute :— 

As Fellow 
Wilfrid Irwin Travers. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


Friends of Mr. Date Curusertson [A.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute of Architects of Malaya, will be glad to know that he succeeded 
in escaping from Singapore before its fall and is now in Australia. 
His address is : 80 Venice Street, Mentone, S.11, Victoria. 

. GLAMORGAN COUNTY ARCHITECT 

Mr. J. Williamson [F.], having reached the age limit, has retired 
from the position of Architect to the Glamorgan County Council, which 
he has held for 31 years. His deputy, Mr. Lawford R. Gower [F.], has 
succeeded him. 

OBITUARY 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. G. Wilson, one of the Royal 

Institute’s oldest members : elected 62 years ago in 1881. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Eric G. V. Hives has now closed his temporary office at 
Gloucester and will conduct his practice from 106 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, and at Reading. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Arcuirecr of wide experience wishes to buy partnership or practice 
in London area.—Reply, Box 1553, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

FeLtow, with old-established City and hospital practice, offers 
sleeping partnership to young member at present serving with H.M. 
Forces. Lack of full professional qualifications no immediate bar.— 
Box 2153, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

FOR SALE 

For Sate, the following books, in new condition :—Gunn, 
Modern Building Technique ; Fitzmaurice, Principles of Modern Building, 
Vol. I. Also D.E. $ Imp. and } Imp. drawing boards.—Write, Box 
2163, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Memper, no longer able to practice, has for disposal six newly 
painted and clean surveyor’s ranging rods, 100 ft. chain, D.E. drawing 
board and a 54-in. mahogany tee-square.—Apply, Box 3543, ¢/0 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

WANTS 

WANTED TO PurcHASE: a copy of ‘‘ The Builder” of 19 March, 1943.— 
R. M. Butler & Co., 82 Merrion Square South, Dublin, Eire. : 

Fuymar furniture wanted. New price paid plus carriage for articles 
in first-class condition, chairs especially wanted.—Box 2053. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


WILLIAM WADSWORTH & 


from worry — free- 
dom from irritating breakdowns 
and delays in your lift service is 
summed up in one word— 


RELIABILITY. 


Bound up with Reliability is the 
word WADSWORTH. Only by 
making the whole lift equipment in 
our own works are we satisfied that 
we can offer you “‘ this freedom ”’ ! 


The WADSWORTH tradition is 
rather exceptional. No job ever 
goes out of our works unless we 
are sure that it could not be 
bettered. 


This tradition is as true today as 
it was 50 years ago and not a 
thousandth of an inch will this 
standard ever be lowered. 


When you install a WADSWORTH LIFT, you buy peace of mind. 


WADSWORTH 
Tassenger & Goods 
LIFTS 


SONS, 


LTD. BOLTON & 


LONDON 
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43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET W 1 


for 


Decorations and Furnishings 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS 


(LONDON) LTD. 


West End Branch: 43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
Head Ofie: BRIDGE WHARF . MILLBANK . S.W.1 


Emergency Address: THE PRIORY, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 
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PHORPRES BRICKS 


The widespread 
National Distribu- 
tion built up by 
London Brick Com- 
pany Limited over a 
period of years is 
temporarily curtail- 
ed. After the war 
the Phorpres deliv- 
eries will be still 
more widespread 
and efficient. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


From farmsteads such as these—overcrowded, lacking in amenity— 
farmers have achieved wonders in swelling the National Larder in 
War. The very least the Nation can determine in return is that the 
practicability of securing a reasonable standard of living shall be 
assured to them when Peace returns. For the rebuilding of farm 
houses and buildings there is nothing to equal brick and wherever 
in the British Isles the farm may be Phorpres bricks will once again 
be available for delivery. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
STEWARTBY, BEDFORD, BEDS. Telephone : KEMPSTON 3131 


BIRMINGHAM OFFICE : PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ST. PHILIP’S PLACE, BIRMINGHAM, 3. Phone | COLMORE 41/41 
BRISTOL DEPOT: ASHLEY HILL GOODS DEPOT (G.W.R.) ASHLEY HILL. Phone: BRISTOL 46572 
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Henley Wires, Cables 
= and Accessories are 


specified by those who 
know they can safely 
stake their reputation 
on the unfailing reliabi- 

lity of Henley products. 


CAB LES 


| 
a 


5 by 4 : =—— . FAMOUS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Y’S TELEGRAPH WORKS CO. LTD. 


. WESTCOTT + DORKING SURREY PHONE: DORKING (10 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS: HENLETEL, DORKING 
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STEEL BINS 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 
PIGEONHOLES 


All the pigeonholes of these 
Steel Bins can be adjusted to 
accommodate, with little 
waste space, the components 
of whatever job is in hand. 


Heavy-type shelving to carry 
machine parts and castings 
in the Factory and Workshop. 


STORE YOUR SUPPLIES IN SANKEY-SHELDON ADJUSTABLE 
STEEL SHELVING. BINS AND RACKS 


Sankey-Sheldon can give practical help in the storage of any commoaity. They are able to 
supply essential equipment to factories and workshops busy on work of National Importance. 


MODERN STEEL EQUIPMENT 


HARRIS AND SHELDON SANKEY AND SONS 
40 CANNON STREET LONDON E C 4 MAQLEY CASTLE WORKS WELLINGTON 


London Office: 46, Cannon Street, E.C.4 :: Telephone: City 3841-2 


also Harris & Sheldon Ltd., Makers of Shops 
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It takes quite a few to make a lot in these days of speeded-up 
production. Hundreds of miles of Tru-Wel electrically 
welded steel tubes are produced every week by Tube 


Products Ltd. These tubes go into the making of 
hundreds of things, varying from push-bikes to 
battleships. Tru-Wel tubes have the double 
quality of being mass-produced and precision- 


tested. They are true, concentric, absolutely 


uniform—and can be manipulated and pro- 


MADE BY TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 


cessed in an infinite number of ways. 


Issued by TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., Steel Tubes Advisory Centre, Birmingham. 
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‘simplifies 
the_ photography 
of Blue, 


Litord Ortho Line Film is a new material 
which has been prepared specially for the photography 
of blue prints. It has been found that even poor blue 
prints give good reproductions on this new film when 
illuminated with incandescent lamps and photographed 
through a yellow filter (the Ilford Delta is the best filter 
for this purpose). Ilford Ortho Line Film represents 
an important addition to the range of Ilford products 
for drawing office requirements. 


One of the best methods of making copies 
of blue prints (and also the best method of ensuring 
against the loss of your drawing office records) is to 
take a reduced negative on half-plate film (64” x 4”), 
then to make a contact image on to another piece of 
film and enlarge this up to any convenient size on to 
llford Document Paper No. 55. The resulting image 
corresponds to a tracing but is made far more quickly 
and cheaply. As noerrors can be introduced, checking 
is not required. From the enlargement further blue 
prints or dyeline prints can be made as required. 


llford Limited offer expert advice on all 
matters concerning Plan Copying. If you require 
information or technical assistance kindly write to :— 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 
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THE SHOP IS A MACHINE 


In the late ’20's and the early ’30’s Plate 
Glass went into partnership with chromiun— 
in a fairly straightforward way 
a rst. 


By the late ’30’s, the window occasionally es— 
caped from its rigid surround and framework; it 

became part of an architectural 
composition 


And after the war? what then? When we emerge 

from a time of controls and restrictions, of 

shortages and makeshifts, then we may well 

enter a period of revolution in shop design. 

We shall be prepared for that revolution, with 

new ideas, new materials and expert knowledge, 

to make, not only well-built shops that work, « 
but exhibition stands, high-class joinery work 

and also be ready to supply show-—cases, 

display stands and equipment. 


HARRIS & SHELDON LTD 


MAKERS OF SHOPS 


London Showrooms: 27 Berkeley Square, W.!. Telephone: Mayfair 2317 
Works & Head Office: Stafford Street, Birmingham 4 
Glasgow Office: 94 Miller Street. Manchester Office: Fernleaf Street, Moss Side 


or STEEL EQUIPMENT Sankey-Sheldon 
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Examples of Fine Period Architecture 


Series No. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, the first 

of a new series of sketches by Roland 

Collins, whose work has frequently been 

exhibited in the Royal Academy. The 

design for the bridge, including the 
: . diversion of the course of the river, is 
z. said to have been proposed by Sir 
‘ Christopher Wren, whose pupil, Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, is credited with responsi- 
bility for the work, which was carried 
out in 1696. 


Completely equipped for building of every type, 
TROY hope to play an honoured part in building 
and rebuilding when conditions permit and invite 
enquiries accordingly. 


Issued by F. TROY & CO., LIMITED, LINDFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.3 


TROY 


BUILDING © CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


RESTORATION 


OF DECAYED OR DAMAGED STONEWORK 


PRESERVATIO 


OF STONE, aca ORK, RENDERING & STUCCO 


| ST AM “CLEANIN 


: 
= 


tA. DREYFUS LTD%, 117 GRANVILLE ROAR, LONDON, N.12. Tel.: Fin. 5463 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD . 
to the brighter days 
when construction, 
not destruction, 
will occupy our 
thoughts, the wood- 
working industry She Sinew 
is already planning of WAR 
new methods of 
using this indis- 
_  pensable material to | 
the best possible 
advantage. We look 
forward to extending 
service and crafts- 
manship which we 
have built up dur- 
ing more than _ half 
AND LIGHT GAUGE STEEL TUBE 
FOR ALL WATER SERVICES 
Q| PPER SAVE TIME AND LABOUR—SPEED BRINGS VICTORY 
WoopworK 
RI pp E RS L | M , T E D Full details on application 
CASTLE HEDINGHAM . ESSEX KAY & CO. (Engineers) LTD., Bolton Brass Works, BOLTON 
Il, GROSVENOR COURT MANSIONS, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 | Telephone: Bolton 197 Telegrams : “‘ Kontite *’ Belton 


| 


TELEPHONE: ViCtoria 4527 


Airo-Location 


Air in the right place and of the right condition 
is a vital necessity. Not only for the workers’ 
health but for the perfection of products ; tempera- 
tures and humidity must be kept at exact levels. 
This is just one of the jobs of Airscrew Fan Systems. 
We can control atmospheres to suit most pro- 
duction requirements and produce clean air 
to breathe too. We shall be pleased to send 
details, to advise and co-operate in any ventilation 
scheme. 

Airscrew Axial-Flow Fans are the high-efficiency 
type occupying less space than centrifugal fans. 
Blades are of true aero-foil design, like our aircraft 
propellers, and as reliable in performance. Sizes 
range from 12in. to 24ft. diameter with volume 
and power consumption against designed 
resistances guaranteed. 


Details of Airscrew Fan Systems and Performance 
Tables RIBA /6/F103 sent on request. 


Fan Systems 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY, LTD. 
GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, Sw.1 
TELEGRAMS: AIRSCREW, SOWEST, LONDON 
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SERIES No. 4 


” 
Settings for Sectrics 
by 
GEORGE O. SCORER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Sketch for a loggia specially 
drawn for Smith’s English 
Clocks Ltd. 


at present cor- 
sidering schemes for post-war con- 
struction or reconstruction, for private 
clients and corporate bodies, are cor- 
dially invited to approach Smith’s 
architectural department for all 
necessary technical data concerning 
the installation of appropriate Smith 
* Sectric’ Clocks. 


“SECTRIC” CLOCK CONNECTORS 


Issued by : 
SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., Cricklewood Works, London, N.W.2 
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CLEANLINESS IN THE 
BOILER ROOM... 


is assured by the installation of | 
Riley Automatic Stokers, as | 
shown by this unretouched 
photograph. In addition, the 
automatic control of the air and 
fuel gives a predetermined 
constant temperature of steam 
or hot water. 


RILEY AUTOMATIC STOKERS 


are manufactured in a range of sizes by :— 


RILEY STOKER Co, Lm 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


"PROTECTION is now vital for 


Machines, Tools, Processes, Records, 
Designs, Accounts, Plans, Stores, 
Property and—especially—Personnel. It 
is amply provided in buildings of every 
type by ROLADOR SHUTTERS, FIROLA 
SHUTTERS, STEEL DOORS, IRON- 
WORK, PORTCULLIS GRILLS AND 
BLACKOUT BLINDS. Where licences 
are granted we can still manufacture. 


Enquiries will be welcomed 


by 


N.W.2 


BLACKHORSE LANE, 
WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 


Telephone : LARKSWOOD 2632 Telegrams : SNIKSAH, ‘Phone, LONDON 
Established 1784 
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Specialists in all 
branches of A.R.P. 
Engineering Work 


CENTRAL HEATING 


AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 


ROSSER 


AND 


RUSSELL 


LIMITED 


30-31 Conduit Street, W.1. | Bank Low Mills, Marsh Lane, 
‘Phone: Mayfair 8382. Leeds 9. ’Phone: 20911. 
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Blue-print 
for betterment 


No matter whether the cottage of the future 
is flat-roofed or pitched, whether the factory 
is single or multi-storey, structural steel will 


lend its strength, so well- proven during the war. 


And remember — steel is a home product, 
] made by an industry vital to the safety of 


the nation. 


Our technical collaboration is at your disposal. 


The British Steelwork Association 
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MASTIC ASPHALTE 
TARMACADAM 
FELT-ROOFING 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, GREAT PETER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - LIVERPOOL - GLASGOW : BELFAST 


Printed in Great Britain by Loxiey eos, Lrp., Vixmore Avenue, Letchworth, Herts., June 1045 


All communications regarding Advertssements in this Journal to be addressed to the Advertisement Department, R.1LB.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 3310 
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